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[‘* PROMISH ME ONE THING, MAY,"’ SAID SI8 GEOFFREY, “THAT YOU WILL AT LEAST LISTEN TO LORD MONKTON! ”’] 


TWO MISS DANES. 


rm 
OCHAPTER I. 


Ty & man isa spendthrift, or a gambler, or 
& rogue or & vagabond, no doubt it is greatly 
to the benefit of his family that whatever 
money, and other worldly possessions he may 
8njoy, should be his, only for his life time, 
and settled so securely on his descendants 
that he has no power to dissipate them for 
his own pleasures; but, thank goodness, the 
majority of Englishmen are not spendthrifts 
or pubis, but honest kind-hearted parents, 
Snd on them it presses a little hardly some- 
umes that they should have no voice in the 
disposal of their own ty. 

Scch, at any rate, was the feeling of old Sir 
Geoffrey Dane, of Danescroft, in the county of 
Bassex,a Baronet of old creation, and older 
family, one of the kindest-hearted and moat 
generous men who ever breathed, and whose 

Popped relations were, yet through nc crime 
(this own, more than a listle strained. To 
2 with, the Baronet had been desperately 





unhappy in his first marriage. His wife, a 
city heiress, had never taken kindly to a 
country life. She liked to flaunt her wealth 
in the eyes of her county neighbours, and 
could never understand how anyone could 

sibly prefer poor Mrs. Dagdale, who lived 

& tiny cottage, and wore tarned dresses, 
to herself, and actually allow the needy 
widow to take precedence of the wealthy Lady 
Dane, at all public functions, simply because 
her husband had been a peers younger 
con. 

Lady Dane hated Mrs. Dogdale, and took 
& desperate dislike to Danesoroft, because, 
as she phrased it, no one paid her the respect 
due to her position. She worried easy. going 
Sir Geoffrey nearly to death on this and kin- 
dred subjects, before Providence, in mercy to 
the much-tried Baronet, translated his spouse 
to a better world, where we will hope she 
met the appreciation denied her in this. 


Lady Dane left one child, a boy of seven. 
christened John, after his grandfather; and 
the heir, not only of the estate of Danesoroft, 
but of Mr. Gibson's huge commercial fortune. 
Little John Dane was an important person, 





and much 600 precious to be sent to school, 
80 ® governess had to be chosen for him. 

Sir Geoffrey refused to accept a protéyée of 
the Gibsons, his wife's family, and hearing 
Mrs. Dagdale’s only daughter would be 
obliged to earn her own living, he calmly 
suggested to his old friend that she should 
shut up her little cottage, and migrate with 
Lucy to the Croft. The mother would give a 
general surveillance to his household, while 
Luoy taught Jack his simple lessons. As to 
himself, he was going abroad, and might be 
away for years. 

It sounded a feasible plan enough, and for 
eighteen months it worked splendidly; then 
Bir Gecfirey, tired of foreign parts, came 
home. He found his old friend Mra, Dag- 
dale in distress. She was the victim of a 
slow but fatal disease. When it should claim 
her life as forfeit what would become of Lucy ? 
In than three weeke Sir Geoffrey was 
ready with an answer, Luoy should be hia 
wife. He loved her dearly, and no Lady 
Dane should ever have been more honcured 
and respected than Lucy, if she would only 
consent to bear that title, 
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He was - thirty: bix, in spite of ali 
the storms of the last six yesre, in epite of 
the @emnre little boy in knit ke rbooker®, he 
was quite @ young man, and Lucy Dagdate 
fellin love with him, so thas their wedding 
was not one of convenierc:, but a real love 
match, which on the whole the neighbours 
cordially approved. 

Lucy, though penniless, had a very pretty 
face, and was one of the Dagdales, and, there- 
fore, in public opinion, a far more suitable 
chatelaine for Danescrofé than poor Martha 
Dane née Gibson. Then, too, every acre of 
ground, every penny of the Baronet’s fortune, 
was entailed on the plain, little boy, who £0 
provokingly ‘‘ favoured " hia mother’s family, 
50 that Sir Geoffrey was by no means a very 
eligible match, So the lookers on gave 
their gracious consent—which, by the way, 
was never asked—and Lucy ‘pecame Lady 
Dane. 

Bat there camé quite a howl of defiance and 
execration from the whole Gibson clan, True, 
Martha had been an only child; but she was 
endowed with uneles, aunts, and cousing, all 
of them—except one dead and forgotten pro- 
digsl—rich, for it is wonderfal how money runs 
in families, and all of them were ready, as 
they put it, to stand up for her orphan boy. 

When Mr. Issso Gibson, the eldest uncle, 
took upon himself to tell Sir Geoffrey he wag’ 
John’s best guardian; and to hint the boy” 
would certainly be’ helped out of the world if 
s ball brother appeared on the scene to need’ 
bis espeotwatioty, the Baronet at first treated 


his impertinenes sith scorn; bat when 
cots einen e cate i and tbe Gibson 4 
Deemed 3 path at every 


when Jone ie im some infantile 
Geolined to tak@Ccdme medicine from’ his 
“mamma’s” hated, les¥ it should bs paiéonp 





then John began seriéuely to consider mutters; 
= — his pasta obi Hed 

obn wat & ne: 
the slightest love Or affection td 8 
at ten years old, all tha¥ he q 
was money. All-the instinets of i grand 5 


father who had* indulge#*in «a few } 
transactions aga mitney™ ;) CNRS *¢ 

him, He dempised ‘Luey> besanse’ vhe had: 
been poor, He- treated the servant like” 
oo and yourgas he was, way the pisgaé) 
of the house, | 

“It is no resP love for Jobn,” said Sir 
Geoffrey, slowly, to his youre ‘wife, “ By hit® 
mother's settlement a thoudand a-yen® 
fortune is paid by the trustees for the boy's “ 
education and maintenance, Issae Gibson 
wants the handlingof that money, an@-co hé 
persuades me he is ‘the child's beet guardian,” 

Lucy hesitated, She who loved all children 
had never been able to love John, there was 
nothing childlike about him. He was far more 
like an old man. 

“ He is your heir, Geoff,” she said, thought- 
fally, ‘‘and he ought to be brought up on the 
property which will'be hisown.” 

“ That's the ‘very reiton, Luoy, why I would 
rather pive hit? op'td Gibson?” 

Lnoy opened her eyés. 

‘ Give up your dwn child?” 
Sir Geoffrey sighed. 

‘My dear, don’t think’ nié an unnatural 
fadlier, bat pledue'retrember how little I have 
seeu ot John, His mbther todk the fancy ‘he 

wae delicate, and tuet be’ nnsetd at the sex: 
side. He did nov come’ homie t6 us till he was 
tvo years old. THe poo Martha hdd 
theories that men never understood childfen, 
ana I wag néver allowéd to go near my own 
boy leet I ehould ' startle” him;and really at thé 
tinve shé died I don’t believe I hat béen’alons 
with thé boy twice in-my life,’ Then I went 
abroad, and I atk you, jo Sn has Johiti’s 
conduct ‘singe ‘ouY marr fe tee $0 “‘ndaké 
our bomié happy?” 

“I don't think“hé ‘oan belp it,” said” wip! 
slowly, “ The lové'of moriey is ingrdinéd” a 
him; ‘and somton’ has taught him that wé— 
you ard I—should be ‘if he “died, and sd 
he can’t bélieve wé cate for him |" 

“That's it, If that child before he is 


ee 


— 
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twenty. One évery penny of his mother's for- 
time comestome. Jf in the next teh yedts 
Jack has sny youthfal ailment I shall hardly 
dare to give an order atoat him lest it should 
be said I hastened his end1”’ 

“I begin to understand. You think if—if 
he died, the Gibsons would believe we could 
have saved him?” 

‘* Believe it, my love; they won't rest’ with 
that. They'll denounce us both in every 
public paper, that will listen to them, as child 
murderers |” 

Lady Dane shuddered. 

‘' Then, Geoff, if you can bear to give him 
up, I should say let him go.”’ 

And he went. From ten year old ‘to 
twenty-one John Dane grew up under the care 
of his t uncle, Isaao Gibson, and never 
once revisited the Croft. 

Then hie coming of age waa celebratei in 
right royal fashion, and Sir Geoffrey triéd his 
utmost to feel proud of hia heir. 

It wae strange how difficult he found this 
task. John was in all respects a model young 
man. 

He had never been any trouble or’ kmeiet 
his gdardian, he bad never ran into’ 
cominitted any foolish extravagares/ 
wise’ and cautious beyond his yéste;’ aid 
worked as energetically as though he ‘had'to 
earn “his 6wn living. 

He witt'agreeably deferential to hie’ father, 
slightly patronising io his steporother, and 
very graciots tothe neighbourhood af large ; 

thougt hé was thé heir ‘of Daitescroft, 
©potsessed from bis mother an 
te wae, was, therefore, 






beet deteuse thy 
héibind's friends, thie wee nee papi the 
young mana ecmpliment; 
‘« T cai’ yd LA ont,” ptor Bik Gebffrey: 





I 1 Seis th expenie has' 
is pt uwttia pitt faa 


then! whe 


‘“« After all Geoff, Jobn has doné nothing to 
make you ashanitd of him. As to the little 
fatiits of manner that so annoy you, we are 
not likely = see much of him,” 

“ Bat. ia my heir!" groaned. Siz 
Geoffrey. " He will be master of the Croft, 
Faney CD sgh who a. t = a ws and 

a waiter whelt he pate on evening 
dréts. | Lucy, it is hotritie |” 

“We shall not’ sea” it,? dear?’ she ead, 
gravely; “and; Geévff; altér all’ he’ ie yotr 
sont” 

Johi did not enjoy” hinréel¥ partTéuiitty ‘at 
the’ Croft: He ‘com ed of dullveve, “and 
confess’ he’ hated ‘tHe country. Pérhitps ‘it 
wit aé mich & relfef to hit ws ‘fo ‘his Tathér 
when he took ‘his“depirtare for Lontfor, and 
then Bir Geoffrey, weaty, pérhapt; of content. 
plating the broad acres which would havé’a 
master so unworthy of thém, br ore to 
Luoy to shut up the Orofi’and go 

The’ Baronet was forty-¢é 
abdut thirty. Twelve’ yense oie ia “Wet wevs 
Tovérs still, and to im was ‘& réeul sleasttte* to 


them to roa” mts a lantts, 
maktig rf many friendd in “theft ‘w te mageelsies, | a 
and iiying' bard “to forge John's biethtiry 


in 
They we me ete year: nnd sigma 
absence’ Jo! 
cousin of his Late a certain Nanoy 
who brought CF & handsdnie Se rer 


THE a bene thelf! 


| 


Tis. wife | y 





ienteeniente _ eal eerie, 
and hie wife fodid’ it intonveBie.t to ‘retry, 
heme for the wedding. 

Lady Dané seit a splendid nétklace <» 
Parisian workmanship; she felt sure Jchr’; 
wife would appreciate jewels. Sir Geofirey 
added a pair of bracelets, 

It was useless to send mere monetary ¢its:, 
since the young couple were far richer ths, 
himeelf. 

John announced he had taken a houee 3; 
Clapham, standing in “ park-like gronad:,” 
And Luoy smiled as she told her husband t; 
would probably be far happier within reach ¢} 
& penny tram than amid the finest acenery 
in Sassex, 

Perhaps the wedding in their family mais 
the husband and wife yet more reluctant ip 
return to England. They had never secn 
“ Mrs, John," but boty had miegivings ths; 
she would jar on therm even more than her 
busband. A year later, a letter from tis 
heir announced that hie Nancy. was @ mothe: ; 
and Luey smiled ay she tried to imagine t:: 
scolemii-faced young man with #- 

ba’ | wonder if they are disappointed thai i; 
io® piel!" 

“A girl can inherit thé Oroft,” said Ei: 


Q rh Geottrey, “and I daresay the bay will. follow, 
avai 00bn will probably have a» 


e<family, 
Model*young men often do} #3 rich 
enough to’ provide for a bed ta Osly, 
Lucy, I don’t feel incliné@ 40 go homé sxi 
enter into my hoxours'as a‘gfandfather.’' 
‘We will stay here,” sh® answered. ‘[ 
don't see why we'need go home'as aii if yen 
are oy moh —, it; Geoff,” 





older 
shat | hérséif, sora by & pt oe, bere 
theeameé name, 

There werd two Misses Danes; two Honcr: 
bat oh! perverse fortune. The one was 
heiress not only of the Croft itself, bu) cf 
neatly half a million of money ; for the ctber 
there was" absdintely nothing, except euch 
provirion as her father could save for her cut 
of an income which, for his rank, was.neither 
bounclete-ncr anigle. 

Sir Geoffrey was not a man to do things ty 
halves. He sent fof if¥ Tawyer the very d5y 
this thought ocourred’to him, and demande? 
if he could not charge the estate with a2 
aHowstive for Honer. 

Mr. Cliffddstrovk ‘his ‘ht 

“When you nittied: M b Gibien Ei 
bebe and iy? drt of her fori’ clear’ t 

our’ ef Clakdé’ WAY Insé¥ted ‘ia tke 

fet Hi tte 2 shéutd aerser?, 
unéndumbe¥et}, to’ hi gor or” Gatien 
the rest of her dower ‘world have’ providet 
amply for her widdwhted; ‘or for halt & cco2:5 
dunger children.” 
Bir Geofffey witttef. , 
“T understand, Het péoplé wert’ ehre*?-. 
They resolved evéir #hén; that if I nferriel 
apela, my" nebond’ tarily: ‘BhtOult bothe badly 


The tawyer hévivated: 

“T trie bh ghd a sacri’ ‘ 

neh es 

to eave & 

of your’ 
Dine would tab 





NOt sé6ni ‘KY All dibappointed that Sir Geoffrey | D 


delight 
Bir. 
Every 








Avg. ot iseh 
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enormously rich every without this property, 
and he hat-only one child.” 

« Another Honor?” groaned: Sir Ge firey, 
“He doesn’s trouble me with many letters; 
put I am sute-I heard he had-a eon)” 

“« He hadpbat the little boy died before he 
wae @ year old, Mrs. Dane is im very in- 
different health, snd there seems every chance 
that Mies Honor will bean only obild.”’ 

The lawyer's words were: fulfilled in a 
fashion he never expected, 

John Dane diefi quite suddenly, when his 
daughter was seven yeare old, Sir Geoffrey 
went to the funeral, and tried hard to make 
friends with hie grandohild aud her mother. 
Mrs, Dane gave him to understand, however, 
she wanted none of hia notice. 

“T'yve plenty of money,” she said, frankly, 
‘tand I mean to bring Honor up as a great 


lady. She'll be one of the richest heiresses 
in England, and poor John trusted me 
entirely.” 


This was tras, Joha Dane bad left -his 
wite their child's sole’ guardian: His father 
was not £o'nrack &s mentioned in the will, 

“ You seo," said Mya Dane, who'certtainiy 
did not-err on the seore' of reserve, “you 
married my cowsin’ for her’ money, Sir 
Geoffrey, and made ‘her-miserable:, Poor Joha 
never forgave you, and being her ota flech 
and blood of course’I don't either.,: I won't 
have Honor taught to louk down ‘upon: her 
grandmother, and so we'll’ go our way and you 
oan go'yours, You've gots child of your own, 
I hear, to bring up after your fanoy; and I 
shall just do my ‘duty'to Honor after mins, I 
don't believe in men’s trainigg for: young 
ladies, and my gisl will be a: very inmportant 
person some: day, while your's» won't have 
more than enough to keep: her; I understand,"’ 

Bir Geoffrey flung out of the room with 
something very like an oath, 

Nancy was even more provoking than John, 
and he registered’ a mentab resolution that 


nothing in the werld«would ever indaco him: 
again to meet: Mrs, Dane:face toface, She, 


might rain the girl if she pleased; what did it 
matter tohim? Ho washed his hands of-her 
and her-chilk His work: in: life: now: was-40 
look after his lost Lucy’s legacy, and: to see 
that little Honor had at least means enough 
at his death’ to prevent her needing the 
charity of her stepbrother’s widow, 


_— 


CHAPTER II, 


It was a sunshiny morning in’ beautifol 
Jane, the roses bloomed in tho gardens of 
Danesorofs, the velvet Jawn was green with all 
the freshness: of early summer; and:in the 
breakfast-room stood the fair young daughter 
of the house; making as ebarming 
could have gladdened a father's eyes, and one 
that Bir Geoffrey Dane deved to look upon. 

Honor was: only - twenty, and she looked 
even younger in» her white-drese, She: was 
very like her mother, only her face had a sun: 
thine stamped on it, which in: her: youth Lucy 
Dagdale’s had not known. 

Honor had never felt a tromble. Her 
father's love had nevar soffered: her 40 mice 
her mother, The old servante atthe Croft 
petted her, and the neighbours could never 
forget that though: not. the :heiress of: the 
Danes, she was yet the descendant: of a grand 
old family, and the child of one they: had 
delighted to honour. 

See ae aiide nae secret of his: plans. 
@ he could isave,e penny he 
could put by would be his daughters 

The other Honor, che who would one gay 
_ at Danesoroft, was a stranger to him. 

te would have. what/the law gave her; nots 
farthing more, 

€ resented it almost asan insult that she 

should bearhia child’s namey:and ‘perhaps for 

; and, perhsps, because-she was 

B the: fairest «month: of: the year the 

“ronet often called his child.‘ May-}"’ 
on Wal ® pretty title, andit suited her better 

40 the more stately and formtal-' Honor,” 





&® picture ag. 


} 





‘* Mias «May she: had: been called: from: her 
baby daya in the norsery, and.ae Miss: May 
the-servants mostly spoke of her, feeling that 
80 they ran no’ risk of confusing her with the 
absent heiress, who had. never even been seen 
at Danescroft. 

She had haie: of the brightest shade of 
chesnut brown, Her eyes were bine as the 
forget-me-not, and their long dark» laches 
contrasted well with the delicate purity of her 
creamy complexion, Her chin had a bewitch- 
ing littl dimple; and ber pretty mouth was 
mostly seen smiling; for: May took alsogether 
& hopeful view of life in general. 

Her father had not deceived her. She was 
quiteaware that-at his death the Croft wonld 
be her home no longer; but then Sir Geoffrey 
was only seventy-four, he never ailed anything, 
and people often lived till ninety. 

May quite refased 4o2have any gloomy fore- 
bodings. She -and ber father were happy 
together.. She could: not even pictare her 
life without him, Perhaps, poor child, she 
thought in» her inexperience her very love 
would keep him with her. 

Sir Geoffrey waa reading hia lotterr, May, 
having none of her own, was fesding her dog 
with sugar and: alternately watching her 
father's’ face, Sir Gecffrey' wae looking 
remarkably plessed:as: he porasod a shor 
ravnogrammed epiatle which seemed to affurd 
bim great satisfaction. 

‘* Lord Monkton is coming over to see me 
this morniog, May, and-he will probably stay 
to laueb.” 

Mies Dane shrugged ber shoulders. | 

* He came over to see you three timee last 
week, and stayed to Jancheach time. Really, | 
paps; he:might ag well invite:hiowelf on a 
long, vicit.. We mever) seem free of him. If 
he doesn't come here:we meet him somewhere 
else; and :heis not.aé all amusing.” 

‘'T like Lord Monkton very much,’ porsned 
Bir) Geoffrey, gravely; “and, little girl, 1; 
don't know that a man's most desirable gift is | 
ioe ” 

ponted, 

‘7 ‘have w great' mind #0 go over and. see 
Mrs, Clive. The Reotor is away, and 1 know 
she! would ‘be pleased:to have:me,” 

‘I particalarly wish you to be at home,” 
replied her father, gr « “ May, come into 
the library; I wantto:talk to you!” 

* Come: out into: the sunshine,” pleaded 
May. ‘'I cam listen. better: there, and please 
don’t look so serious. A moment ago I thought 
you were particularly pleased; and now you 
are terribly grave.” 

Sir Geoffrey sighed, 

“ Does.it ever strike you, May, that I am 
getting an old«man ?”’ 

‘* You -will | never ber old: to me,” said: the 
girl, lovingly, ‘‘and seventy-four is not: old, 
1 wr ata Mre.-Clive has av unole: nearly 
ninety !”’ 

Bir Geoffrey smiled half-cadly. 

"You know, May, 1 can't leave you the 
Croft. Asmy death you wili be homeless, I 
have 4ried to‘rave money for you; and thirty 
thousand pounds will bring in enough to keep 
pease lady ; but, child, you will be terribly 

nely when I am gone.” 

‘I'd rather not think about it!” 

** Bat we must face gad things sometimes. 
Listen; May, Lord Monkton is a handsome 
man and a goodshearted:one. He wants you 
to be-his wife, and if:yon wonld only consent 
I — not — & care left.” 

ey opened her eyes: | 

‘* Marry Lord Monkton; pape | 
quite twice my age!” 


keen jadge of cbaraster ho had onse been, cv 
he might bave mis‘rusted the suddenness of 
Lord Monkson’s suit, and the urgent haste ha 
pleaded for. Then, too, be wens little inis 
society of late years, and s0 bad not beard tho 
rumours which declared Lord Monkton to be 
in. difficulties, and bis fine old home mortgaged 
to the hilt. 

Never, until the Jast few months, had the 
peer thought of marrisge, He was not a 
ladies’ man. He had led o fant end reckless 
life, and bad little taste for domesticity ; but 
there came a day when he bad to look bis 
position in the face, and res!iee that unless 
twenty thousand pounds were: forthcoming 
speedily, his estate would be brought to tke 
hammer, as the mortgagee had threatened to 
forecloee. 

Lady Monkton, a gloomy, austere woman, 
who loved noshing but her son, had summed 
up the position in a few words. 

** You must marry money!’’ And, urged to 
indioste what she meant, she acded that Bir 
Geoffrey Dane waa cager to cee his daughter 
gettied near him, he had long been savirg ber 
2 fortune, and, judging by the modest way in 
which he had lived since his wife's death, it 
must now amount to acopsiderable sum, Sir 
Geoffrey was not mercenary, he would congen:: 
vo jet May’s porsion recesm ber buaband. > 


estate, and at forty Leofric might do worse 
' than settle down as a benedict. 


‘*s When the morsgages are paid off you will 
have three thousand a-year,” ssid his mciser, 
plainly. “If you leave off cards you will 
manage 1” 

At firat Lord Monkten swore he wonid 
prefer rnin to marrying a schoolgirl. Hie 
mother retorted that Mies Dane bad never 
been to schcol, but that of course he had only 
himeelf to please, Then she introduced him 
fo May, whom he had not geen since ber 
childhood—and waited, ‘ 

The strangest thing happened. Ouxe that 
neither Lady Monkton nor her son had 
expected. The fast, reckless man of the 
world fell desperately in love with the girl 
who. had led such a secluded life. Before 
he had seen May half a dozen times thea 
nobleman was quite as anxious for the matoh 
as his mother could be, 

Fate played into hishands, Sir Geoffcey, 
who bad suffered 80 much from his own first 
marriage, was inclived to blame Martha 
Gibson's want of birth for ita misery, and 
leoked on rank with almost exaggerated 
respect. Ih was hia dearest wish that bis 
daughter should ontshine his grandchild:-when 
the latter became mistress of the Orofé, and 
as Lady Monkton, May would take precedence 
of her niece. Tnen he had been friends with 
Leofric's father, and had the beartiest reepect 
for his mother, The proverbial) lookera on 
did not feel called on to interfere; if Monkton 
chose to steady himself and settle down, they 
argued, he would make no worse a husband 
for having & large crop of wild oats, while 
to be Lady Monkton, of the Castle, was a 
very suitable position for Sir Geoffrey’s 
daughter, ‘ ’ 
So no one ‘spoiled’ sport,’ the Baron's 
vieits beosme more and more frequent, His 
intentions were evident #0 everyone except 
May, and Sir Geoffrey, though deeply gratificd, 
was not surprised when he read Leofrio’s 
tormal proposal for his daughter's hand. 

At seventy-fonr; a» man of forty sppeared to 
the Baronet gnite young. He quite forgot the 


Why he ie | galf between Lord Monkion’s wide experienca 
of the world and ite pleasures and May’s 


“A man isin his prime atforty,’’ persisted | dizlish innocence. It was a matoh after bis 
Sir Geoffrey, ‘and Monkton Castle is one of | own heart, and if his inflaence could accom. 


the finest places in the county.” 
** And one of the gloomiest.: I am sure old 


plich anything, it would be brought about, 


‘I don’t want to be married; papa!” was 


Lady Motiktom: looba« the most disagreeable} May’s reply when sgain be urged her to 


persort J ever:met | ’ 

“‘Bhe is -eager 
daogbhter, and Monkton. hinself is a mop 
eligible match. May, my darling; do think 0! 





rere, 
@‘onerin the world!" 


think .of-it! “I would rather stay with 


cto» welcome you a8 her} son!” 


** Bat; my dear obild, when I am-no longer 
Jast think, May, you will bé utterly 





At seventy-four Sir Godffrey'was not the 


I don’t want’to think of life without yor, 
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paps, but I daresay Me. Oliford would nd 
me a home somewhere! ” 

“And you would rather trazt to such a 
chance than marry a man who idolises you 
May, what fault can you find with Monkton, 
gave his age? I was twenty years older than 
your mother, but she never thought that an 
obstacle,” 

It was an argument May could not contra- 
dict. She hesitated. 

‘* Papa, I do not care or him!” 

‘Do you dislike him. Is thsre anyona else 
you fancy better?” asked? r deoffrey. 

May blushed crimson. 

“T like Lord Monkton well enough as a 
friend,” she said. gravely, ‘‘ bat not enough to 
spend my life with him,” 

Sir Geoffrey sighed. 

**Do you know, May, that I hava nota 
relation in the world who could befriend you! 
My nephew, Kenneth,i have never even seen, 
and though he will take my title, there ia little 
alse for him to inherit, so that hei s not likely 
to come to Daneoroft at my death. As for 
Honor and her mother, the very thought of 
your being thrown on them fsr companion. 
ship is tortare to me!” 

May drew up her little head proudly. 

** Don’t be afraid, papa. I promise you I 
will never become a mere dependent on my 
heiress-niece. I have never seen Honor, and 
yet I think I fear her as mach as you dislike 
her.” 

‘‘You fear her!" exclaimed Sir Geoffrey. 
“Why?” 

‘Because she hag my name already she 
will one day have my home. She is like me, 
an only child, with no near relations, Papa, 
our fate is so alike, it seema to me that we 
must meet some day, and that our fortunes 
will in some strange way be inked together.” 

‘Promise me one thing, May, that you will 
‘at least listen to Lord Monkton? My darling, 
you have never before refased a wish of mine, 
do not thwart mei n this! ” 

She yielded. That very afternoon, Ceofris, 
Lord Monkton, pleaded his cause, and pleaded 
it weil. 

He had meant to marry Miss Danet or her 
fortune, he had endad by falling in! ove with 
her. Had she been penniless, he could not 


have asked her to be his wife; bat, agi 4 | 


was, interest and: nolination for once went 
hand in hand. 

She told him she did not care for him 
enough, she had no wish to marry, she did 
not feel as he did; bat Lord Monkton quietly 
overruled her scruples. 

‘* Women never do feel as we do,” he gaid, 
quietly. ‘ You have confessed you like me, 
and I am well content to trast that love will 
come when once you are my wife. Only 
marry me. May, and$ ir GeoZrey shall gain 
@ son. His last anxiety will be remov 
and together we will watoh over his declining 
years.” 

“ Bat——” 

He interrupted her. 

“I know jast what you would say. Iam 
too old for you; but, May, marriages have 
been happy befcre now whan the husband was 
twenty years his wife's senior. Unlees I have 
@ rival in your heart, dear, I am gnite con- 
tent." 

They were engaged. Sir Geoffrey was de- 
lighted. 

Lady Monkton weloomed May oyously, 
Ouly at the Rectory, Mr. and Mra. Clive shook 
their heads. 

‘* May is capable of a great love,” said the 
Reotor, sadly, to his wife, ‘‘and I con’s think 
Monkton is the man to win it. Heaven help 
a poor child, if she meets her ideal too 

ate!” 

‘' Sir Geoffrey ought tos e ashamed of him- 
self!” said Mrs. Dlive, warmly, ‘Lord 
Monkton ray havee eformed, but he ia utterly 
anworthy of ani noceent girl like May. He 
and his gloomy! ady mother will break her 
bears between them,” 

Bui neither of the pair felt bold enough to 
represent their opinion to Sir Geoffrey. They 








felt, even while they deplored the engagement, 
that the Baronet had probably planned it out 
of real affeation for his child, and dread of 
leaving her alone in the world. 

The Reotor rather hoped that Mr. Ciifford 
might open Sir Geoffrey's eyes, though he 
shrank from the attempt himself. 

It was not to be along engagement. Within 
a week of May's reluctant “yes,” her father 
wrote to Mr. Olifford, begging him to come to 
Danescroft on urgent business. Probably, as 
soon as ever the settlements could be drawn, 
the pretty, girlish mistress of the Oroft would 
become Lady Monkton. 

She stood in the window of the breakfast- 
room one afternoon, looking out on the 
grounds,j ust as she had stood on the morning 
when her father first told her of Lord Monk- 
ton’s wishes. 

It was not a week ago, but already there 
had come a change to the fair face. It look«d 
older and more thoughtfal. The big diamonds 
on her left hand, and what they meant seemed 
to have changed May’s whole life. 

Ste did not love the man who had put 
that ring upon her finger. Would she love 
him when she was his wife? Would half- 
an hour's service in the old village church 
ohange the instinots of her nature? Was it 
true that as they told her girls never under- 
stood what love meant until the wedding-ring 
was on their hand? Was it trae that when 
once she bore Leofric Monkton’s name her 

eelings would change ? 

Sir weoffrey came in suddenly, and was 
strack by the strangely solemn look on his 
child's face, 

‘* What is the matter, May?” 

‘‘I don't know, papa. I was thinking.” 

“ T have sent off my letter to Clifford, dear. 
He will probably be here to-morrow, and I see 
no reason why yor should not be married in 
August!" 

Aagust, the end of the earth's summer. 
Was it then to be the end of her girlhood? 
May’s first thought was that August seemed 


terribly near at hand. Her next that her 


father seemed feverishly anxious for her 
marriage. 

ane you 80 very eager to get rid of me, 

pa ” 

“T want to see you safe under your hus- 
baad’s care before I leave yon; and, May, 
something tells me it will not be long first. I 
=. an old map, child, and the end is not far 

May changed the subject. It pained her 
strangely to hear him talk like that. 

' gpa, I think we are to have visitors this 
afternoon. I can hear wheels,” and the next 
moment the station fly came in sight, and 
Miss Dane recognised in its solitary ccoupant 
her father's lawyer. 

‘It is Mr. Clifford, papa. I though you 
expected him to morrow?” 

‘Bol did. Toe letter has only been goue 
an hour, and could not reach London till to- 
night. May, you must be mistaken! ”’ 

“Tam sure it is Mr. Olifford. Papa, shall 
we go and meet him?" 

** No.’ She hardly knew her father's voice, 
80 strangely changed was its tone. ‘I will see 
him alone in the library ; and, May, remem- 
ber T am on no account to be interrupted |” 

Left alone, May followed the instincts of 
her sweet, hospitable natare. Meeting the 
lawyer in the hall she welcomed him warmly, 
saying,— 

‘* Papa wants to sce you in the library, Mr. 
Clifford please, if you will go to him there." 

She nosiced the lawyer locked unusually 
grave, bat she was not prepared for the ques 
tiov,— 

Did Sir Geoffrey expect me? Has he had 
any bad news? ’ 

‘Papa has had no bad news, He had jast 
written toask you to come to-morrow.” 

“Then Iam in time to break it to him,” 
breathed the lawyer. ‘‘ Miss Dane, for your 
father's sake try and be brave, I have brought 
Sir Geoffrey very bad news, and I want you 


\ t0 comfort him!” 





** Bat what bad news can there ba?” aakeg 
May. ‘Papa and I have no one bat each 
other, so what trouble could come to ua from 
the outside world?" 

Looking at the fair face in its girlish beanty, 
Herbert Olifford could not bring himeelt to 
tell her the news he brought was summed up 
in the one word—ruin ! 

The company ia which all her father's gay. 
ings were invested had failed, and if Sir 
Geoffrey died that night there would not baa 
penny for his idotised ohild ! 


(To be continued.) 





ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


—<—=— . 
OHAPTER XXXI.—(continued,) 


Tse deserted wife ate little, trifling with 
her food nervously, and waiting to hear the 
houeekeeper She was rather timii, 
and began to fear that she should nor be 
allowed to remain at the Fens until her 
husband's arrival, A choking in her throat 
prevented putting the question plainly, even 
it her ti ity had allowed her to do ao. 

When the repast was concluded the hous. 
keeper did not request her, as usual, to give 
her orders for supper, but removed the silver 
expeditiously, and then returned to perform 
the like office with the dishes. 

Natalie did not regard the hint to withdraw, 
but took out her pencil and some paper, with 
which she had provided herself, and wrote in 
large characters a statement that she had 
written to Lord Templecombe, who would 
hasten to her before the expiration of a week, 
adding that she should post the letter on the 
morrow. 

The old woman read ih? words oarefally, 
bowed coldly, and put away the note to show 
to the agent when ste would endeavcur to 
justify herself to him for having admitted 
strangers to the Fens without authority, 
under the impression that she was welcoming 
her master home. 

The young wife shut herself up during the 
remainder of the day, making her appearance 
only at supper, and requesting Lianet to bring 
up her tea. 

She retired early to gather strength for the 
long walk of the morrow, bat the sorrow that 
weighed so heavily upon her kept her wakefal 
and restless, and hours passed before she 
slumbered. 

She awakened before sunrise, dressed her- 
self suitably for a walk, and would have 
stolen out from the house breakfastless, but 
that Linnet came up and informed her that 
breakfast was ready. 

Tying on her hat and buttoning her jacket, 
the unacknowledged wife descended to the 
dining. room, where a breakfast of steaming 
coffee, hot rolls, broiled fowl, honey, and pre- 
served fruits, awaited her. : 

She took her place at the table, as did 
Linnet, and was served in silence. 

The housekeeper was not bad. hearted, and 
had not her hospitality lately been rewarded 
with gross ingratitade, as recorcei, and had 
she not received orders to admit no strangers 
to the Fens upon any consideration without 4 
written order, she would have regarded 
Natalie very differently. 

As it was, the facts that N stalie's protector 
had passed himself cff as Sir Wilton Werner, 
and that he had brought no oredentiala what- 
ever, militated strongly against Natalie her: 
self. Bat as the young wife had ackaowledged 
that she was not Lady Werner, the old woman 
felt some pity for her. 

Between these conflicting sentiments and 
the remembrance of Natalie's beauty, old 
Elspeth had decided to give her a good break- 
fast, and had risen an hour earlier shan usaal 
to prepare it, making amends for this hosp'- 
tality by serving the meal ungraciously, and 
with an air of suspicion, 
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Natalie was scarcely so troubled by her 
manner as on the evening previous. Fearing 
that she might be expelled from the Fens, 
anything short of expulsion was comparatively 
easy to be borne. She ate her rolls and fowl, 
and drank her coffee with no apparent loss of 
appetite, bat with the desire to keep up her 
atrength for the journey bafore her. 

When she arose from the table old Elspeth 
brought her a emall basket filled with a 
tempting luncheon, for which Natalie thanked 
her. 

Then, parasol in hand, and veil adjasted, 
with her soft grey dress looped up over her 
white petticoat the young wife bade the house- 
keeper good morning passed out upon the 
portico, down the steps, across the garden, 
and into the road. 

Hore she paused a moment. 

The sun was jast rising, a soft and roseate 
flash tinging the sky, like a crimson banner 
fiang out before the advance of an approaching 
conqueror ; and the moor, its heather, waving 
like billows in the pleasant morning breeza, 
fooked like a purple sea rippling against the 
eastern horizon. 

Natalie wae encouraged by the appearance 
of the morniag, and was about to depart, when 
Linnet, crowned with a faded wreath, ran out, 
joined her, and declared her intention to 
accompany her. 

“Isiatoo long a walk for you, Linnet, 
dear,” answered the Earl's wife, gently. 

“No, it is not, Nata lee, and I will go. I 
shall follow you, whatever yousay. You pro- 
mised I might go with you, Nata-lee |” 

Still, Natalie hesitated, but she was finally 
forced to yield to the earnest pleadings of the 
girl, and they set out together. 

Their way did not lie near Mount Rose, and 
& well-defined track served as their guide to 
Carefort. 

At fiest, Linnet danced and skimmed 
slong, stopping now and then to pluck 
blossoms and green sprigs for a new wreath 
she was weaving, and carolled wildly to the 
birds, bat her friend's gravity at length made 
itself felt upon her, and she walked along 
quistly, with a piteous look of apprehension 
upon her fase, fearing that she was to be robbed 
of Natalie. 

Tne deserted wife walked on steadily, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, and scarcely 
conscious of the unwonted mood of the girl, 
bat she was at length aroused by Linnet, who 
said, with a quivering lip and piteous tone.— 

“Nata lee, what has Linnet done? You 
don’t smile or look pleased, and your eyes 
looked at me as the eyes of strange birds do— 
88 if you didn’t know me, I’m afraid you don’t 
love Linnet any more!” 

“Yes, I do, dear!” responded Natalie, 

kindly. ‘I have been troubled, but I will 
talk with you, What did the birds tell you 
this morning . 
_ Linnet brightened up at this evidence of 
interest, and prattled on until she had re- 
covered her usual spirits. And then she — 
snd danced, and skipped along, like a bird, 
trilling oat her joy in melodious tones that 
swakened a hundred echoes from the feathered 
throats around her. 

Tae san came up with genial warmth, and 
the heat would soon have become distresing, 
but for the soft breezs that swept over the 
moor, bringing with it a delicious and fragrant 
——. 

hen they began to weary they sat down 
&mong the flowers, and of lanch 
under the shade of their Lge arising re- 
pono and strengthened to continue their 


With their frequent pauses to rest, and the 
slower pace at which they performed the 
latter halt of the journey, it was noon when 
they walked wearily into the High Sireet of 
Craters. 

6 two girls, one gitted with the beauty of 
of intelligence, and the other with the 
Unconscious grace of a fawn, attracted consi- 
derable attention among the good people of 
the town. Natalie, in her grey costume, pre- 
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sented a very Jaiy<like appearance, contrasting 
strongly with the singular dress and flwer- 
crowned head of her humbler companion. 

It was market day, and the High Street 
was thronged with waggons. Men bastled to 
and fro, stopping to glance at the girla as they 
oe women looked out from the shop win- 

ows and doors, and stared at the two beings, 
80 uolike themselves, as if they belonged to a 
different race. 

At length, Natalie came upon a small 
building witha sign, on which was painted 
the words “ Poat.c fii 16,"* and with a sigh of re- 
lief she entered it, followed by Linnet. 

She waited until two or three rosy-cheeked 
dameels, with many blushes and some appear- 
ance of mystery, had either inquired for or 
posted letters, from or to whom their blaches 
pretty well indicated, and then she posted her 
own, and retired from the offi ss. 

Toe Crown Inn was across the way, and 
Natalie condasted Linnet thither, and found 
her way up iato the waiting-room. 

‘We cannot walk home. Lianet,"’ she said, 
ringing the bell. ‘‘ We mast get someone to 
drive to us the Fans. I feel qaite worn oat, 
although accastomed to walking.” 

A servant appeared at th’s moment, and the 
Earl’s young wife ordered coffee, and requested 
that a vehicle should be got ready for their 
immediate use, 

The coffee was brought, and the servant, 
coming to remove the dishes a few minutes 
later, annoan sed that a fly wagin waiting to 
convey the ladies whither they wished. 

Natalie defrayed her small bill, and went 
down to the court-yard, where the fly was 
waiting. She stated her destination to the inn- 
keeper, paid the amount required for the 
transit, and entered the fly with Lianet, who 
was at firat considerably frightened at their 
novel conveyanc3. 

The journey back to the Fens was performed 
in very good time, and Natalie dismiased the 
fly at the gate, and went ap to the house with 
many misgivings whether she would be 
allowed to enter. 

Bat no one appeared to obstract her pro- 


ag. 

“a7 front door stood slightly ajar, as they 

had left it, and she ascended to her own rooma, 

while Linnet danced into her grandmother's 

room, to relate to her anheeding ears by what 

. singalar and pleasant mode she had retarned 
ome. 

The wind changed daring the afternoon, 
blowing over the marsh, and bringing with it 
a@ miasmatic atmoephere, under which poor 
Natalie laboured hard for breath, and her head 
throbbed with a fierce pain. 

Already her residence at the Fens had 
changed her. 

Conatitationally delicate, and accustomed 
to the pure sweet air abounding at Afton 
Grange, poor Natalie had droopsd uader this 
siokly fever-breath, andthe colour had quite 
died out of her lips and cheeks, except at times 
when her face wore a hectic glow that was 
worse than the paleneas. 

It would not take six months of this pla zue- | 
laden air to consume her vitality and relieve , 
Lard Templecombs for ever of her importu- 
nities. 

Closing her windows and doors, exsepting 
those opening upon the moor, in order to shat 
out the malaria, Natalie caught sight of her 
reflection in the mirror. 

Pale, wan, and shadowy, could that image 
be the exact representation of herself ? 

What had he robbed her of her bloom and 
healshfalness ? 

She sat down and asked herself these ques- 
tions, She noticed that it was diffisale for 
her to command her thoughts, that her miod 
would not be fixed apon the cause of her alarm, 
and that a vacant, dreamy sensation was 
creeping over her, a kiad of mental lethargy, 
from which it was difficult to arouse her. 


self, 
Alarmed at this, as much as to the change 
in her personal appearance, she sprang up with 


a freezing man, conscious of hia danger, strives 
to ward off his sleepiness, and walked to and 
fro, extending her arms hackwarda and for- 
wards to awaken herself the more thoroughly. 

For she felt a sort of numbness, oppressinz 
her, and her instinct taught her to fight 
againet it with all her remaining strength. 

Finding it difficult to arouse herself, she 
was about to yield to the sensation with the 
resignation of a fatalist, when she re- 
membered the bottle of wine she had retained 
from the basket sent by the Earl. 

This bottle, with a glass, had been placed in 
the cheffonier at one side of the parloar. Tae 
cork bad been drawn by the Ear!'s valet. 

Pouring out a glazsfal of wine, Natalie 
drank it. 

It had the desired effsct. 

She began immediately to feel renewed 
strength, as if fresh life had been infased int» 
her vein3; her brain cleared, and she regained 
command of her lately wandering thouzhta 

And she sat down, proceeding to review hae 
late sensations, and trying to discover tus 
cause of her strange malady. 

She recalled a casual remark of of 
Elspeth, to the effect that a great many of the 
tenants had died of fever at the Fans, and that 
an insidious,and deadly fever had striken down 
the majority of the Wiitons in their youth, 
and that those who had lived to middle age 
had suffered from weakened and debilitated 
constitutions. 

A puff of pestilential air that found its way 
into the room, despite her precantions, gave 
her the solation to the myatery. 

“‘T gee,” she marmared, mournfally, the 
heotic flash giving way toa deadlier palenes+ 
than that caused by the air. ‘“Elmor has 
brought ms here that I may perish az so many 
have done before me! I can scarcely doab? 
that such was his wish and intention, [am 
almost determined to leave this plase to- 
morrow and confront him, declaring his base- 
ness! And yet [I may wrong him. I will 
wait a week longer, as I promised in my letter, 
and then if he does not some t2 ma, I will go to 
him!" 

With this resolation, she lay back upon her 
couch and gave way to the feeling of unocon- 
qcerable drowsiness creeping over her. 


OHAPTER XXXIL 


This too much lenity, 
And harmful pity, must be laid aside. 
Shakespeare. 


Now that young Arthar was domiciled ia 
the home of Richard Layne, acknowledged as 
the nephew of the latter, and watched over 
and cared for by kind persons, Miss Wyoherly 
strove to banish all apprehensions on his 
acount, and to find a silver lining to the dark 


| clouds enveloping her fate, Bat her anxious 


moments had not vanished. 

Whenever she resarned to her own apart- 
ments she came with quickened atep, half 
expecting to hear a gleefal, childish weloome ; 
and this mom2ntary expectation was followed 
by a chill of despair. Sie missed in the 
night-time the claep of email, clinging handa, 
the pressure of a listle head apon her bosom, 
@ precious barden withia her arme—joys that 
had been prizsd by her above all earthly 
things, for she had kaowa a0 little of them 
until recently. 

Sie endeavoured to console herself with the 
thought that her boy was happy without her, 
but often she started up from her sleep, fancy- 
ing that she heard him sobbing, or calling 
upon her name, She knew that no one bat 
herself could bestow upon him that teader 
mother-love whioh overfiowed her own heart 
for him; and she wept oftentimes tears of 
angoish that her brave, high spirited boy 
should have to confiae hia boyish troules to 
his own breast, and learn thas early in life 
that he stood alone. 

Her only comfort was that he was safe. 
Atser the betrothal of Lady Ellen Haigh to 





something of the desperate energy with which 
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Richard Lsyue the unhappy young. mother 
considered even more the fatare ‘of Arthar. 
Bhe reficoted that the unioa of the -young 
couple might be bisesed. with-children/ and 
that her boy would then, by contrast; feelhia 
isclation *mbdore keenly. 

And so she gradually came to the rerolve of 
going away with him: Ste planrsd that 
when the Castle guests should: have departed, 
sbe would hasten the marriage of Lady Leo 
poidé to Basil Montmaur, and ther, with ber 
boy, proceed: guietly. to. some Continental 
town, where she would incur no riaka-of meet- 
ing her friends or acquaintances, ‘smd where 
ehe might spend her yearain peace; 

She looked ont upon a map for a- German’ 
town, out of the usual conrse of. Enaglieh’ 
tonriste, and decided that: that should be her 
fcture home; 

Unwilling .to lose a: single day. in- the 
forthering, of her schemes, she wrote 
immediately to the manager of her property, 
cirdcting cektain: Consdis to be cold, rents 
ocilested, &c., as. she. withed to. be-ready to 
leave af & moment's notice. 

lé only remained’ to await quietly the depar- 
tore of her guests and the marriage of Lco- 
polde, 

Her préparations fally. made, Alethea con- 
fided her-pians to Ricbard Layne, who sought 
at first to dissuade her from.them,. ba’. who 
finally acquiesced in her decision, fecling that 
she would be happier and more at.ease in the 
life upon which she sougkt to enter. 

He could not conceal from her that-Artbur 
grieved for her and spoke of her. continually 
when alone with him, the boy baving an 
impression that-his beantifal young mother 
wes in need of his prosedtion and assistance. 

He did not deny, too, that Arthur suffered 
from loneliness, and that a score of- times each 
day he begged to be taken to hig mother, or 
back to the hidden cottage and bia playmates 
thera. 

Having come toa final decision,, Alethea 
bécame more af ease,, and unbent.to her 
guests, Bke even exhibited . tenderness | to 
Lady Leopolde, who felt a quickened affection 
for rer, and who daily prayed that har besauti- 
fal aunt might’. be happy—for Lecpolde 
imagined that Misa Wycherly grieved because 
Richard Layne had transferred his attention3 
io Lady Eilen Haigh. 

Im proportion as Aleihea became gayer, 
Lord Waldemere grew more’ gloomy and 
moody. 

He indulged: more’ frequently than ever in 
wild rides acroe# the country upon'‘his half- 
tamed steeds and, when at the Castle, he 
watched his hostess fartively, as though he 
expected her features to reveal‘the cause of 
her evident relief, 

He imagined -that~she bad accepted Sir 
Wiiton Werner, but, in! trash, the Baronet | 
bad not yet ventared ‘to edlicis the promised: | 
answer to hie snit, acd Miss -Wyoherly ‘had | 
quite forgotten the scene in the conservatory; 
beyond @ thrill of pleasure that the Marquis 
of Waldemere shonid bave been an observer: | 
of i. Bhe had forgotten her promiss to com 
sicer the Baronet's offer, aud-her suitor was | 
1029 wary: to obtrude himaeeclf yet upon her | 
remembrance, and so risk a dismissal; 

in one of his solitary morning ridespat an’: 
hour when Riebard Layne wae visiting atthe: | 
Castle, Lord Waldemere rode: slowly by the | 
home ot. Layne. His hore wae- foaming: | 
with his lave furious pace, and -hisdordship | 
himself felt quite worn ont, 

He was weary, mantally as well ae physi- 
oally, and hia proud dark eyes beamed with: a: 
méurnofal Joo’; and » sad> exprossion rested! 
upon his fase. 

He had~ been~ wishing with pascionate’ 
earnestness that he coaid have died in his 
youth, before hie bosom had becomethesetth- ' 
ing voloano, it-now was, and before life had: 
become the utterly worthitsz thing. it) now 
seemed to ‘him. 

“I could destroy my own life,” he muti: 














tered, gloomily, *' but that the ‘act would ‘be 80 
cowardly, I suppose I cam bear the worst 


that: fate may have in store for me: Bat; ob) 


how giatly I would welcome the mestenger | 


death'}”’ 


He wai thinking thas when hd*heard a 
childish’ voite calting him ‘to stop: 


Ho ataaen! babel te comers ditection, ‘and |'h 


at length ‘bis gave’ rested upon's little 
head; thrust’ through an’ aperttre’ in’ the open 
work irot (gate ‘at ‘the foot of’ thie Taxd of 
Layne’s —- 

He recogniced instantly liitle"Arthur | 

Hie lordship was tempted* to pat * “to 
his steed; thes of the ‘child aréusing 50 
many bitter feeling? in ‘hie heart! bat the boy 
called loudly to him, 

“ Pleaserstop! I ‘wast to tell you sonte- 
thing. Oi, won't you stop?” : 

The pleading tone could not be restated: ‘ He 
did stop in hie ‘courses, riding up cldsé ‘t¢ the 
gate, and demanding what he 4 

‘T've beén wanting-to see’ yon”’ answered 
the little feliow} fesrtoeel y.° I've fetn*yot a 
good manyrtimes whew you didn’t feé*me:* Do 
you ses My maximwevery day?” 

Tse Marquis bowed aesént/ 

‘Te she happy without me?” asked ‘Arthar, 
with quivering lips; awaiting: breathiesely &n 
andéwer tovhis alk uestion: 

“No, she is noth” rephed she’ Marquis, 
with a momentary pleasure’ atthe thought of 
her probable anxiety. 

‘Won't you*take' nie td her? I want her 


and phe -wants ‘mei’ Won't you take'me on: 


your herse tomy mamma? ” 

Lord ‘Waldemere" shoul his head, 

* Your mamina’ dobven’t 1iké mig," he ‘gaid, 
“ She! would not wart-meé to briti¢ you ‘hottie, 
Sheput you here to’hidé you from me!" 

*' Ate 'yow her enenty? " askéd*Artiitiy, “his 
tone’ trembling» with fears’ for “his mother, 
“ You wouldn't hurt her, would you? ” 

“I would not hurt one Hait of ‘hér hésd, 
boy; bat,” added’ the® Marquis, in ‘a ‘lower 
tone,“ I would’ wring ‘her heart until néthing 
farther could move iti’ 

“I don't understand you; said Arthnr, 
wistfally. ‘I didn’t hear sll you tid. My 
mam is afraid of you, bat 2 am not. I 
don’t believe you would hurt anyone ‘unites 
they hurt you first:') Now; would you?” 


"No, I would net!” was’ the’ entrgetic, 


T46 Marynis slidok-his head ia silenos, 

“TI thotght'-sd," cried the. child trium. 
phadily.” “I knew you wouldn't. Will you 
bé frietfdw with me?” ‘ 

oe ‘Waldémere aiathied and held ont his 


ah’ . 

Tae bby Taid hiv hand in it confi > Aid 

the compat¥ of friendshig’ omg ve 
fiafaction. 


‘Arthur's exitite Ba 


‘You'will cothé and see me again; won't 
you?” aéHed ‘the ‘boy. ‘I want td sed you 
every day and hear how mammais.. When I 
get her I shall fell ber she needn't bé afraid ct 
you, for you aremy friend, and have promived 


not to burt Her?” * 

‘: I will. oomé: every. day to see-you,” said 
thie “Marqdic. “I must go now, thongh, 
Good-bye!’’ 


Arthur said good-bye cheerfaly, and bis 


lone bata , 

When’ hé had” gained some. -diétance he 
looked biick, seeing the boy still on. the gate. 
post, geving atter him with a lon , 

That. soené “lingered in the mind: of the 
Martiis throughout the day: — 

For some inexplicable reason, Aribur had 
takén'a king fo him, and his lordship thought 
how eusy is would beto win the boy’s conf 
dencs’ and eatry bim away fora few weeke, 
duriig whith Miss Wycherly. should know 
something of the anguish he had eridared. 

He had no wish to cause-the boy one pang 
of gritf, bit’ he reflected that -he might 
maté him happy and contented somewhere, 
and that wher Alethea had: suffered 
PPTs, thought’ received ‘lonpesae trom. 

st it received impetus from ibe 
thé tretiniit accorded him: by his ; hosters 
that evening. obi 

He! followed her out upon the poreh:to bold 
conversation with her, bat she haugbiily re- 
palsed him, informing-him that she was in no 
midod for talking, and desired solitude. 

Yet a few minutes later hér silvery laugh 
rafg out upon the. evening air, and he heard 
hét voice tespondiag gaily to kome remark cf 
thé Barotiet. a aad die 

Hia lorfahip’s resdlve was-taken, 

He world repay her scorn with: interes‘. 
For his nidrfification she should endare the 
keenest suffering of which her heart wie 
capable. For & few weeks her life should bo 





response. 

“I knew it!” oried the boy? “ Vil‘ tell 
mamma so; She never hart sny bady, so ‘ee 
won't be afraid of you any more. I want to 
see her to find ont'‘if shéismy mamnia now. 
Papm Richard saye-he id Uncle Richard, and I 


utterly désdlaté, and then he would. restore 
heron aud. rétan #0 his Welsh bermitage to 
spend bit rémbining day in solitude,:. 

He did not faliér in this rozolve. 

Intehding no hatm:to. Arthur, and only 


have to call him so. I suppose I haven’ got, merital suffering to. Arthar’a mother and re- 


of my own!" 


any papa oC 
The little fellow spoke with envh ‘a gri¢ved could be'cofitent wish his pro 


look that the Marquie'’s héart was tonthed. 
He looked down upon hia face’ with ketnér 


youtg mother, He had’ thd same © prodd 

festaree,'but bie mouth was mote warm ‘and 

epirited; amd hie eyed werd darker tifan hers 
He wae s beautiful boy, with the inriodente 


: ofbabyhosd, and thé feartessnees of One who 


has never had cause t0 fear: 

Levking at hiteja keen pang ‘shot thréhgh 
Lori Waldemere’s heatt; and he'arketl himself 
why. ench a noble child ag this ‘should be 


| nameless and fatherless when he would ‘have 


been so proud of bni asthe heir ‘of his ‘andient 
name, 

‘This one of those mysteries that néver 
will be solved in thia worl@!”’ he thotpht:* 

Emboldened by the ‘softening expression on 
his lordship's fave,“ Arthar' withdrew hiv head 
fromthe apertute and‘ clinvbed the'pate with 
the celerity of a equirrel, seating himeeH’ 
the top of the post, thtre’ bringing hié‘fadé on a 
level with that‘of thé horseman: 

ei eet ne hé-then dad, confidentially. 

His tordbbip’s eyes filled with etidden tears 
and his'mouth trémbléd with emétion: 

“ Why do'you lové'me, lifvlé invidverit 2” he 


“1 don't know; but I do love you, sir,” 
Arthtr. “ You wouldn't any- 


meémbeting his blighted life, he fels that be 
Obed revenge, 
small as it was, compared with: that he had 


| protiieéd hinseelt. 
interest, noting how ‘very like ‘hé’ wie to hia | 


“ She has‘lost Layne already it seems,” he 


| thought, * and now she shal! méuriin secret 


for her son,” fed dons... 
He retited to reat that night foll of bis 

ectiehi¢s of revenge, and awakened at an eariy 

houk thé néxf momning jeager. to. execute 


them. : 
Immediately atter breakfast he mounted bis 


| horse and rode away from the Castle, proceéd- 


ing towards @ rural village some twenty miltt 
distant, which he hdd visited once during bie 
stay at Wyolierly Castla, ‘ 

His boraé went over the ground swiftly, and 
his rife was méré pleasant than otherwise. 

His lordship remembered to have noticed, 
on tHe boxasion of his visis 16 the village in 
quéation, roomy dla building, with oomforiatie 
gardetie, in which s score of boys were oF 


ta . 
J ) er sige proclaimed the edifice as be- 
longing to & © boys’ school,” and it oocurred 
to him thas this place might afford a pleasant 
=a fectosiea tetage for the petted somof Mise 
rly. 
, be - Thee were at ont in. the ar 
ord ‘ods..pp;t0. the | 
he obsérved shat they. ail, looked happy. and 





merry. , 
Disriotintihg in the courtyard, and leaving 
is horde 10 the Sate ofa aéo m, Lord Walde 
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mere was conducted ‘to’ the* ion roorm; 
where he was immediately joined by the* pro- 
prietor of the establishmen 


He wasanelderly gentleman; with a portly 
figure aude benevolent face, iilamined by a 
kindly smile—jast¢the many a phyeispnomict’ 
would have safd, to-win' the wffettiony of chil- 
dren and to‘puide and inetreotihem,’ 

He had been a clergyman,.but his‘voice had: 
tailed him; andhe had chosen’ his sent’ 
pureait by*whioh to earm a-livelihood:: Hie’ 
school had Geservedly a very high mame,vard: 
he Lat es ‘by his pupils; who 
regarded ‘nee wiee’ and‘ affevtionate~ 
father. 


The Marquis felt an! inetinotive confidence 
in his goodness: and wisdom): and explained 
that he hate ward whonr he: desired: to “place: 
for & — at Shae eo 
bring.on morrow if: 8 

“ The echool.is at:pregent closed) my: lord,” 
anewered thé’deachery: “It isi the summer 
vacation /? ‘ 

“ Batl saw severaidads in the garden ——” 

“ They are pupi/s who are @ $d remain 
here throughont the year, my ‘lordy T woot 
them are-sonsvof General Willoughby; who ia‘ 
in Indiay ané the other boys'are either from: 
India, omareorphane who have’ no “home: be-: 
sides thia! ” 

“ Could your not take-my ward; six, ag a 
yy then?’ eagerly ioquired hie Jord., 

ip. 

A favourable reply was igiveny, the. Manguis 
banded’ his.card to thé teacher; with his-own 
address upon it, romarhiog thathe was-epend- 
ing @ litte Aime-in the neighbourhood, and. 
would bring his .ward- within & dag or-two,- 

His-arrangements fully made,Lord Walde.. 
mere took hie» departore,~and. ses cat-on. his 
return to Wycherty. Oastle,. 

His breass was full of exuliant thoughts. as 
he galloped onwardé.:He congratulated himself 
on being upon the eve of. consummating his 
long though.of revenge, and he ‘pictured the 
anguieh the ‘young: mother, would endare st 
the loss of her son, 

And then they-thought of the.-boy,: the 
epirited, imptieive boy. 

The kiss thatArihur hadigiven him at the 
hidden cottage; bie expressions of love on the | 
preceding day, and -the: intellectual. beanty. of. 
the child, aroused. his); admigation, : and 
awakened within him a sentiment of pitying., 
tenderness, 

What a pitycand shame ibat-ench a boy at 
he shonlé have the heritage awaiting him! 

With such: refleesions;' he: continued -bia; 
steady progress, and errived: at the: Castle in , 
good time:to dress for dinner, 

His absertce had nos: been cemarked, such 
long rides being frequent on the part;ot his 
lordehip; and he fela.that.nothing.conld oecar 
to mar the fulfilment of his saheme, er pscially 
ai Richard Layne, who..dined at thé Castle, 
announced his intention of going to town next 
morning, to fulfil some necessary commissions 
for the amateur actors and actresses in the 
Proposed tableaux. 

This announcement was received with grati- 
fication by-all, for Richard’s taste was to be re- 
lied upon—bat..by. mene with more joy than 
that experienced by Lord Waldemere. 

‘ My way will be qnite clear!" he thought, 
with a-thrill:of satisfaction. “ With Layne 
absent, I shall. have no diffloulty in carrying 
cut my intention.” 


CHAPTER XXXIiIl 
One sole desine;-ome passion-now remains; 
To keep life’s fever still within-his veins— 
Vengeance! dire vengeance on the. wreteh who 


cast 
O’er him and all heloved that ruinoussblast, 
Mosres 
CrncuMSTANCES — 8 €@ to favour the 
Gesigne of Lord emere, 
On the morning, subsequent to his arrange: 


| Waldemere*decline? ‘going at all, on plea of 





ments for the foture of little Arthur, the 
guests of the Castle gathered within the draw- 





t 


ing-room to discuss their plang for the day's 
amusements. The costumes ordered from- 
town-had not arrived, so the propoved tableaux 
did nov present’a’ pleatant® topic of conversa: : 
tion, andthe morning: being <delightfal, all 
felt aw irresistible’ lomging for out'of*door 
enjoyments. 

Lady Leopolde ‘met«the universal longing 
by’& proposition to ‘visit ant ancient ruin some 
ten miles distant, and to hold a pio'nio. feast: 
among the-fallen monuments that had owed 
their former glory to the Romans. 

Mise ‘Wycherly gave’her‘approval to the 
proposition,’and ‘consented to acoompuny the 
party, most of whom would proceed’on horse: 

ack: Mrs. Braithwaite preferred ae 
herself'in the low basket waggon; and’ T 


severe headache: 

In the ‘midst of ‘the ‘discussion, Richard 
Layne mace his appearance. 

He met with & cordial reception; for he was 
& general favourite;’ and was ‘invited ‘to join 
bar pt en their proposed excursion, 

‘*T anr sorry’ to ‘be ‘obliged to: decline your 
kind invitation, Mise Wychertly," he said, dis- 
appointedly; “ but I am on'’'my’ way to: town, 
aud have’stopped at the’Castleto receive any 
ordets you: may with to send in regard to the 
costumes.” It ig neseseury ‘to seco abont them 
intmediately; and I have*taken the duty upon 
myself.’ 

* You are very kind, M¢’ Layne,” responded 
Alethéa; glad shag the’ responsibility was 
taken- frém- her . shoulders.. ‘Shall you 
return this evening? ” 





Rishard replied in thd affirmative, and 
proceeded to collect the various orders, sfver | 
which he took his departure, riding towards 
the railway station, followed by bis groom. 

Thus, one ‘obstacle in’ the'‘way ‘of Lord 
Waldemere’s designe’ was removed.’ 

An hour later the horses’ were’ brought 
round for the use of ‘the‘riders, who promptly 
appeared and mounted their rezpeotive sreads. 
Bavil*Montmanr, as ueuat; wasin attendance 
upon Lady Lecpolde, much’ to’ the chagrin of 
Lord Templecombe, _who-waa* obliged* to 
devote himeelf °to . Misa’ Braithwaire:- Sir 
Wilton Werner, with a disappointed expres: 
sion on his fave,-found ‘himedif' the ‘eseort-of 
Miss Emily’ Bratthwaite ‘andLady Ellen 
Haigh? 

The: young widow was in her merricat 
mood, in-consequépt¢ of a whispered ‘word 
from Richard ‘Liyag, as bé was taking his 





apeeriere, but‘her btightness proved not to be 
infedtiouz—at least, not’ to the Baronet. 

Lord. Waldemers; sauntering. across the ' 
portico, smiled sardonically at the Bsrone’s | 
uneasiness at the delay of Mies Wycherly, and | 
at Sit Wilton’s inquiry why ber horse was not 
in waiting for her. 

Before a reply could haye’ been given, the 
beisket carriage drove up; ‘the groom sprang 
out, and’ Mise’ Wycherly ewept from the 
corritor tothe portieo: 

Her toilet, white’airy ard gracefnl, as suited 
te thecharming summer day, had about it an 
air’ of stateliness im ‘consonance’ with the 
statuesque beauty of ihe’ wearer: Her robes 
felf about her in‘ sweeping folds, giving her 
— @ look of msj:sty and queenlinese, and 
the” countenance-ot the ‘Marqnis*evinced an 
involuntary honrsge’ av she passed om to the 


Mrs. Braithwaite, her etontwers and ampli- 
tude gathered into a tightly fitting cilk ¢ress, 
followed her hostess, and was assisted npon | 
the broad low seat. beside Aletha? who bowed.) 
gaily to the Baronet; tHe Marquie, and the | 
rept, ‘and then touched the whip to her psir of 
pretty ponies, and Grove down the avenue. | 

This was the signal.for the setting out of 
thé entire cavaloade, and Lord Waldemere 
watched their departure with a satisficd 
emile,. — 

The grooms foll6wed the party at a.respect- 
fal. distance,.and were accompanied by the 


butler’s y under charge of that 
funotionary ‘imeet?, with two or three able | 





assistants, whore care it was to provide an 
ample repasd for the excursioniats. 

When they were all gone, and the last trace 
of ‘dast had died away, Lord Waldemere 
ordered his horse, and set ont for Richard 
Layne’s dwelling. 

His plan hinged upon the probability of 
seeing Arthur about the lawn, for he did not 
care to inquire for him at the house. His 
Gesire was that his share in the boy's intended 
disappesrance should ‘remain unsuspected for 
the present, but he now began to fear that he 
should see nothing of the lad, or that he 
would be scoompanied by some older person 
whose presence would render the boy's 
abduction impossible, 

Bat this fear waa put to flight as he rode 
slowly. into view of Layne’s dwelling. 

For little Arthur was perched upon the 
gate-post, gazing expectantly down the road, 
as if awaiting the arrival of someone. 

There was a sad eagerness about his proud 
little face, a disappointed and yesrving 
expression in hia dark eyes, and & quiver of 
bis lips that betokened some sudden grief 
which he: was endeavouring to bear manfally. 

Lord Waldemere’s bears involuntarily 
yearned towards the little fellow, and he rode 
up to him, asking what was the matter. ‘ 

Arthur started, nop having observed hiz 
approach, and said, sobbingly,— 

** My mamma is gone driving 

**} know it,” answered. the Marqnis, as the 
boy paused. ‘ But what of thas? She rides 
or drives. every day. She will come home 
again!" 

‘*‘ Bat she. didn’t know me!" sobbed Arshur, 
his grief refusing to be farshur represeed. 





| * There was a lady with her, and I heard her 


ask mamma to look at the little boy on the 
gate-post. And mamma Icoked right at me 
and never smiled or bowed. She acted an if 
phe had never seen me before!” 

His sorrow was pitiable to witness, and 
Lord Waldemere essayed.to comforts him by 
telling thas hia mother had some good rearon 
for her conduct without doubs, and that sho 
loved him with aii her heart. 

**Bhe looked back at me,” said Artbur, 
stifling his sobs, ‘and threw mea kiss when 
the stout lady wasn't looking, Bat I though 
mamma was ashamed of me, Do you suppose 
she ig, sir.?"’ 

The Margais replied in the negative. 

‘*Then why does she keep me always ehnit 
up, or out of the way?” inquired the boy 
**Am I not like obhes boya?”’ 

Lord Waldemere regarded the little upright 
figure, as Arthur stood upom the post in order 
that his lordship should have fall opportunity 
for observation, and the proud, half-baughty 
face, and could not help acknowledging that a 
handsomer or more intellectual lad he bad 
never beheld. 

This conclusion cost kim a flerce pang. 

He waz fond of children, and proud of his 
ancient name. As he locked npon the name- 
less boy he thonght enviously how he would 
have guarded and cherished him had he been 
his, and how prond he would have been of bim 
as his heir. 

‘* You are a noble boy, Arthur," he said, 
kindly, “‘and your mamma bas great reason 
to be prond of you!” 

** Do you think so?” cried the Jad, eagerly, 
resuming bia seas. ‘‘'Oh, I am so glad; When 
I get to’ be a man I want her to be proud of 
me, and abe shall be. I mean to be a great 
man, and she shall hear me make speeches— 
won’t it begrand? And Pops Riobard—oh, 
I forgot!” and his. brow clonded again—" ha 
is only Uscie Richard now, and he’s going te 
be-matried to pretty lady. He told me re 
last night |’ 

‘Then you won’t want to stay here, will’ 
you?” asked his lordship. 

‘* No, sir. I don’t like being here so well az 
at,.memma’s, or.at the hidden cottage. I am 
more hy myself here. I wish I could goaway,”, 
he added, restleesly. 

“ Your mamma does not want you. at thé 
Castle,” said the Marqnis, “nor does she 
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wish you to go to the hidden cottage. How 
would you like to go where there are several 
boys to play with—where you oan ride your 
pony, and play ball, and romp with lads of 
your own age?” 

Arthur replied that he should be pleased to 
go to such a place if he might see hig 
mamma. 

His lordship proceeded to draw fascinating 


of holiday life at school, exciting the boy's 
imagination to the utmost, anda nally said,— 

‘*I Know such a school as I have desoribed, 
and I will take you there this morning it you 
would like to go, And if you don't liks it, you 
needn't stay there, you know,” 

‘* Would mamma like me to go?" 

The Margais evaded the question as best he 
could, without exciting Arshar's suspicions, 
and soon elicited the Iad’s consent to as- 
company him. 

** [Ml just order my pony,” said the boy. 
“I’ve got a new Shetland pony—the prettiest 
little creature thas ever waa!" 

‘* The Shetland wouldn't do. Yoa will need 
® great strong horse like mine, for the journey 
is long. Sappose you ride with me?” 

Arshar surveyed hisl ordship's steed with a 
Critical eye, socepted the invitation with some 
trepidation and much delight. 

* Will you wait a minate, sir, while I ran 
in and tell the housekeeper ?” he asked. 

“That won't be necessary,” replied hia 
lordehip, reining in hia horse nearer to the 
gate-post. “ I'll arrange everything, my boy. 
You have only to spring on in front of me, 
and we'll be off like the wind,” 

Arthar hesitated, with a momentary doubt 
of the propriety of the proposed step. 

The Marquie's eyes met hia in a steady gaze, 
exerting a siogalar fascination over him. 
Taoere was & pleasant sunshiny look over the 
usually gloomy face of his lordship, anda 
tencer smile lent sweetness to his haughty 
mouth, 

Toere seemed to be something strangely 
skio in their natares—apparently dissimilar 
though they were. 


(To be continued.) 








LETTY’S LOVE STORY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HUBERT LEADS AGAIN, 


Taos it fell ont that Lettice waited in vain 
for the summons from Lady Alicia, which 
she feared would be the result of Violet's 
commanicstion, and when it did not come 
she concladed shat Mies Winter had thonght 
better of her resolve, and kept her knowledge 
to hereelf. 

Lettice breathed more freely, She would 
have been sorry to leave The Mount just now, 
for she had grown fond of her two little 
pupils, and they had Inckily taken a great 
fancy to her. They were spoiled, forward 
children, bat sweet and lovable notwithstand- 

ng. 

There was another reason, too, why she 
would regret going away. She told herself 
she was angry with Habert Etlesmere, batall 
the same, she would not have liked to run the 
risk of never seeing him again. 

For about a week after that first evening 
ehe wag not asked to go down to the drawing- 
room, but every day regularly she saw Sir 
Wilfred, who made aruls of looking in through 
the window of the schoolroom—which was 
on the ground floor, and fronted the terrace, 
The children were not slow to comment on 
this new departure of their anole, 

“How is it you come to see us so often, 
now?’ qaeried Cellie, with the awfal frank- 
nese of youth, ‘' You usen’t to, you know 
when Mies Sirachan was our governess.” 

Sir Wilfred laughed, and pelted the in- 


' 


} 





ee 


quisitive young person with the golden petals 
of a Gloire de Dijon rose, 

“ Perhaps it’s because U aole Will likes Misa 
Rafford better than he liked Miga Strachan," 
observed Rafe, gravely. “ Mias Rafford's a 
good-looking, and Miss Strachan wasn't a 
good looking!” 

A load laugh from R:ginald greeted thia re- 





pictores of boyish games and friendships, and | py Rel gion ers Ce edge 


the terrace, and was now looking over Sir 
— shoulder, through the open win. 
ow. 

* That's what I oall hitting the nail straight 
on the head,”’ he said, ‘‘ Woat anawer have 
you to make to the charge, Uncle Will?” 

‘* I musta leadj ustification, I suppose," the 
Baronet answered, good humouredly. Then he 
linked his arm in his elder nephew's. ‘I 
want to speak to you, Reginald. Let us go in 
the shrubbery, we shall be ab’e to have a quiet 
half-hour there !"’ 

Captain Aidham made a slight grimace. He 
would much have preferred stopping to chat 
with the beautifal governess; bat. unforta- 
nately, he dared not resist hia unole’s will, 

‘* It ig time you were married, R2g," began 
the Baronet, somewhat abruptly, when shey 
were alone. “ Those wild oats of yours, have 
brought forth such a plentifal crop in the 
shape of bills, that if you were to continue at 
the same rate, I should soon be landed in the 
Bankruptoy Court! "’ 

*' Not so bad as that, Uacie Will, surely !” 

“I don't intend it to be ao bad as that, Sir!” 
his uncle answered, sternly, ‘ There is not the 
smallest reason in the world why I should im- 
poverish myself for your sake, and what's 
more, I am quite determinoed not to do it. You 
must marry and settls—and that as soon as 
possible |!” 

** I don't fanoy Violet wants to be married 
soon?" murmured Reginald, in an 
embarrassed tone. 

‘Nonsense; It is not her place to suggest 
such & thing to you, bat she would acquiesce 
if you were to propose it. Indeed, it ie partly 
on her account, that Iam so anxious for your 
marriage. Her position here is not a very 
pleaeant one. I don't fancy she and Alicia get 
on well together, and above all things, I am 
anxious to secure Violes’s happiness |” 

The officer looked at him cariously. 

‘* Why not marry her yourself, then?" he 
asked, half.jestingly. ‘ She would get a good 
deal better husband than if she had me." 

The moment the words had passed his lips 
he regretted them. Sir Wilfred took a step 
backward almost as if a blow had been strack 
him, and his face grew deadly pale. 

“You don't know what you are talkin 
of!" he returned, hoarsely; then he walke 
rapidly away from his nephew down to the 
end of the shrabbery, where the rustic gate led 
into the plantation. 

When he came back, he had regained his 
ordinary calm, and waited quietly antil Regi- 
nald had finished lighting the Havannah he 
took from his silver cigar oa‘e, 

“We will fix — wedding for the last 
week in August,” he said, in a matter.of-fact 
voice. ‘' Tnat willg ive Violet time to prepare 
her troasseau. You had better speak to her 
to-day." 

The young man bowed, but his head was 
turned away, There was none of the radiance 
of a bridegroom elect on his face, rather, 
indeed, did it express deep annoyance. 

*' And what about those bills ?”’ he ventured 
to remark, after a pause. 

**I shall pay them; bct it will be for the 
last time. As I told you before, I am pre- 
pared to make a generous settlement on your 
marriage, but I shall expect a complete 
reformation in every way. You have it in 
you to make a good husband, otherwise, 
nothing shoald induce me to let 502 have my 
ward; but she loves you, and that, of itself, 
ought to be an incentive to good resolution on 
your part.” 

When he was alone, Reginald seated him- 





self upon a rustic bench, and throwing away 
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his cigar, leaned his elbows on hiskneer, and his 


face on bis bands. 

“ Here's a devil of a mess!” he muttered to 
himself, disconsolately. ‘I suppose I must 
do as he eays, or I shall be out off with a 
shilling; bat it’s a most infernal dilemma for 
any man to find himeeif placed in |” 

The sound of children’s voices approaching 
made him jomp up, and hide himeelf in the 
shubbery, for he was in no mood to answer 
their questions, or even to try and talk to 
their pretty governess, 

Presently he saw them pass. Cellie and 
Rafe in front, Lettioe, and couple of dogs 
behind. 

The young girl looked thoughtfal and pre. 
occupied, and allowed the children to lead her 
into the wood, without noticing mach whither 
they were going. 

Once there, Cellie and her brother started 
off in search of wild flowers, while their 
governe?:s seated herself on the fallen trank of 
& tree, and a3 soon lost in a brown study, 
from which she was aroused by & man's voice, 

“Miss Rafford!"’ 

She sprang to her feet, and confronted 
Ellesmere, who looked young and handsome 
enough for a Greek god, in nineteenth century 
clothes, and whose blue eyes gazed into hers 
very appealingly. 

“ I know Iam taking a liberty in speaking 
to you at all,” he said, humbly, ‘bat I 
couldn’s resist the temptation, when I saw 
you sitting here all alone!” 

Letty's heart beat so violently, that she was 
afraid he would see the rapid rise and fall of 
the little brooch at her throat. She wanted 
to be angry with him, she tried her very best 
to steel her heart against him, and yet, ia 
spite of her endeavours, she was conscious of a 
wild, reckless joy at the mere sense ef hia 

resence, f 

She could not say a word in answer to hia 
speech, but her eyes fell, and her fiogera 
played tremulously with a banch of wild 
flowers the children had given her, and which 
she still held in her hand. 

Habert came a step nearer, 

“I assure you I have repented of my rash- 
ness, yes, in sackcloth and ashes!” he went 
on earnestly, and yet, with something of his 
usual playfulness. ‘I have not dared present 
myself at The Mount for fear of giving you 

1 » 


At this Lettice raised her eyes. 
“< Ta that trae, Mr. Ellesmere?" 

‘+ Heaven's own trash! You ask Lady Alicia 
if I haven't refaeed her invitations. And all 
the time I longed to accept them |” 

‘‘Bat I heard one of the children say you 
were coming to dinner at The Mount 
to-night." F 

“So I am,” he returned, unabashed, ‘I 
couldn't go on refasing, you know, especially, 
when all my inolinations urged the other 

In spite of herself, Lettice smiled. It was 
impossible to resies the bright, sunny, 
irresponsive manner. 

“I'm afraid, Mr. Ellesmere, you don’é often 
make an effort to carb your inclination!” 

“I’m afraid so too,” he answered, in 4 
more sober tone. ‘ Occasionally, I make all 
sorts of Spartan resolations, but somehow 
they never come off. Perhaps if I had some- 
one to help me always by my side, a wife for 
example !" 

Bat Lettice re‘used to discuss his matri- 
monial prospects. She oalled she dogs, and 
picked up her parasol, which had fallen on the 
mose—signs that meant departure. 

“Don’t go, Miss Rafford!” he urged, “I 
have not said half I want to!" 

“If I am to jadge the half that has 
remained unsaid, by the half that I have 
heard, I don’t see any pariicalar necessity for 
stopping,” she answered, uncompromising!y, 
for she knew that her only safety lay“ i2 
flight. 





Bat he stood ia front of her, barring her 
path, his hat still held in his hacd. 
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« You are very hard on me!” he murmured, 
reprcactfally. 

© Not harder than you deserve !"” 

“Qh, if we come to the matter of deseris, 
I’m afraid none of us could claim much 
mercy! Bat you don’t remember my old 
friendship !"’ 

“Your what!” she repeated, in amaze- 

ment. 
‘Well, I have known you nearly twelve 
months, and that counts for something, 
doesn’t it? It is getting on for a year ago, 
since you gave me that glass of milk in the 
dairy at Woodside. I think I can see you 
exactly as you looked then! You wore a blue 
cotton frock, and a big white apron, and your 
sleeves were turned up above your elbows!” 

“Hash! That is enough!” exclaimed 
Lettice, hastily, not wishing him to go on 
with these personal reminiscences. ‘I don't 
see what that has to do with the point, and I 
really cannot allow a claim of friendehip that 
rests on two or three chance meetings."’ 

Then why not give it more solid founda. 
tions?’ he asked, very softly, and in a tone 
thas made poor Letty's pulses thrill in a most 
nnusnal manner. 

Bat our heroine was prond, and would not 
allow herself to be so easily vanquished. 

“No, Mr. Ellesmere!" she returned, 
gravely. ‘‘ There is too much difference in 
our social positions to admit of friendship 
between us. You are a gentleman of fortune, 
the owner of large estates, and of undoubted 
inflaence, while I am only a governess, 
dependent on my own exertions for the bread 
I eat. Feiendship between us is an impos- 
sibility, and in fature I must beg you to 
remember that we are merely acquaintances, 
— chance has thrown together, nothing 
more!" 

She made him a stately bow as she moved 
away, holding her classic head very high, 
while her cheeks rivalled in colour the red roses 
she wore in her belt. 

Poor Lettice! Her heart ached as she bade 
him this farewell, for she was determined it 
should be a final one, and the ¢ ffort it cost her 
was harder than she had bargained for. 

Bat it was better so, she told herself. 
Doubtless be would marry some rich and 


beautifal lady of the great world to which he | 


belonged, while she—well, she must do her 
utmost to forget him ! 

Habert watched her as she disappeared 
behind the trees, irresolutely at first, then 
with @ deepening determination in his blue 
eyes. 

“She is splendid!" he murmured to him- 
telf, with a deep drawn sigh. ‘' But she shall 
not dismies me thus easily. She is worth a 
struggle; yes, and a sacrifice ! ”’ 

_ It was quite true, that at first he had been 
inclined to think of her merely as a very 
pretty girl, with whom a flirtation would be a 


cecidedly agreeable method of passing the | 


time, but now his feelings were far more 
serious. She had awakened in him a passion 
such as no other woman in the world had ever 


bad power to evoke, and ali hough, as he said, ' 


there were difficulties in the way—and serious 
Ones too—he resolved to surmount them, 

‘After all,” he murmared, “the world is 
Well lost for love | ’” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DINNER PARTY, 


Waen Lettice pronounced that sentence of 
bsnishment, she did not take into considera. 
tion the various events that wero likely to 
render it impossible for her to carry out her 
resolution. Oae of these events occurred that 
very evening, for at about seven o'clock there 
Came & hasty message from Lady Alicia that 
One of her expected guests had disappointed 
her, and Miss Rafford must therefore come 
down to dinner, and fill the em y place. 

Lettice knew very well that fh 


would be no ! nities of looking about, and noticing what 
800d to plead any exouse, for her little lady. | was going on around her, and you may be 


ship was as imperious as an empress, and 
never gave way without a better reason than 
the governess could supply. 

Consequently, the young gir hurried to 
her bedroom, and turned out her “‘ best frock " 
—a black grenadine, very simple, very in- 
expensive, and made high to the throat, and 
with long sleeves. 

Lettice looked at it disconsolately. How 
poor and shabby it would appear beside Lady 
Alicia’s dainty laces, and Mias Winter's rich 
silks! Somehow, our heroine did not wish to 
be outshone in attire by these two Jadies on 
this special evening, and after a few minutes 
thought, she got her work-basket, sat down in 
front of the window, and proceeded to make 
sundry alterations in the despised grenadine, 
with a view of inducing it to assume more the 
appearance of a dinner-gown. 

When these alterations were completed, 
she leaned out of the ossement, and picked 
half.a dozen yellow roses, and then she began 
to make her toilette. 

Lettice was not vain, but she was a pretty 
girl and she knew it. Moreover, she wae of 
opinion that she had never seen heree )iJook 
80 charming, perhaps because she had never 
before worn a gown that made any pretence 
at evening attire. 

She had cut the sleeves out of the bodice , 
and tucked the bodice itself in, back and front, 
20 that her beautifal white arms, and slenderly 
moulded neok were fally displayed. Her bair 
was coiled high at the back of her head in a 
great shining knot, and a single yellow bud 
with its delicate green foliage, rested against 
the burnished mass. On the left eide of her 
bodice, too, gleamed a big bunch of the heavy 
odcerous rose blossoms, and these were her 
sole ornaments. 

There was nothing in her demeanour to 
show how her heart beat as she entered the 
drawing-room. and Lady Alicia wae conscious 
of surprise, not unmixed with envy, as she 
confessed to herself that her children’s 
governess was lovely enough, and graceful 
enough to adorn a court. 

Lady Alicia looked prettier than usual, in a 
pale green silk, comingly veiled with delicate 
laces—as fine and soft as the foam on the 
crest of a wave. Her golden hair wae twisted 
in a coronal round her head, and in it were 
! swined coral and seaweed that made her look 
like a sea nymph, 

By her side stood Hubert Ellesmere, 
bending his handsome head toward her in a 
semi-confidential manner that caused 
Lettice’s heart to tighten, as if cords were 
suddenly drawn around it. 

If she bad known Ellesmere better, she 
would have thought much less of the ciroom 
stance. He was one of those men whose 
manner to women, no matter what rank, is 
' always gentle almost to the verge of 
tenderness. Moreover he had a way of 
addressing them that seemed to intimate his 
present compsnion was the one woman in the 
| world for him—a pleasant, but somewhat dan. 
' gerous accomplishment which had lanéed Mr, 
Hubert in some rather tight places ere thia! 

Lady Alicia had fallen into the error of be- 
lieving this manner was reterved exclusively 
for herself, and it ie quite certain that her cold 
eyes flashed into warmer brilliance, and her 
| red lips wreathed themeelvesinto their sweetest 
| smiles for the benefit of Ellesmere. He was 20 

handeome, so bright, so genial, one’s very 
| ideal of a chivalrous young lover, and Lady 
| Alicia was of opinion that her widowhood had 
lasted quite long enovgh. 
He it was who took her into dinner while 
_ Lettice fell to the lot of a red-faced county 
| Bqnire, whose conversation ran in the 
direction of fox-hunting, or mangle wurzels. 
As that governess was not an authority on 
either of these points, he did not think it 
worth the trouble of talking to her any longer, 
: but addressed himeelf to the much more in- 
| teresting theme of eating and drinking, 
Coneequently, the girl had fall opportu. 











sure ehe let no movements on the part o 
Hubert and bie hostess escape ber ! q 

How bright and easily they talked! Lady 
Alicia was exerting herself to the utmost, and 
every now and then her laugh—sweet and 
cold and clear—rang out in answer to her 
companion's remarke. Asa hostess she was 
perfection, and although Lettice tried hard to 
convince herself that pearl powder, and rouge 
don’t make beauty, she was nevertheless 
bound to confess that Lady Alicia was pretty 
in spite of these artificial aids to her com- 
plexion. 

This was the first time Lettice had ever 
been to & dinner. party, and she was fally alive 
to the charm of her surroundings—the snowy 
damask—the besntifully embroidered satin 
centrepiece, which ran the whole length of the 
table, and had placed upon it crystal bowls 
of roses all of the same hue. pale pink, and ex- 
quisitely chased silver dishes filled with won- 
derful Parisian bonbons. 

Several times she caught stray glances from 
Haber, but ehe resolotely took no notice of 
them. She was determined to treat him as a 
perfect stranger, and then he would have no 
exovee for speaking to her at all, 

When the ladies returned to the drawing- 
room, the young girl was left very much 
out in the cold, and her heart swelled with 
mortified pride at finding herself all alone in 
the window recess, while in reply to some in. 
quiry from ene of the guests, Lady Alicia’s 
oarelees words came to her ears, 

“Oh, she is only the governess! Miss 
Stanton bad neuralgia and couldn't come, so 
I was forced to fill her place, otherwise, wo 
should have been thirteen, and although I’m 
not superstitions myself, I know there are 
several people who have a perfect horror of 
sitting down thirteen to dinner |” 

Violet Winter flushed a quick glance over to 
the recess, and Lettice's crimson cheeks told 
her that she bad overheard the remark. 

Detaching herself from the group of ladies 
to whom she had been talking, she quietly 
seated herself at the governese’s side. 

** Are you getting used to your new home, 
now?” she asked, kindly. ‘And to your 
pupils as well? They both talk of you with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and I can tell yon, 
they are not children whose hearts are easily 
gained!” 

Lettice was gratefol for the evident kindly 
feeling that prompted the speech—the more 
80 as Miss Winter had pointedly avoided her 
since the night she had let her in through the 
French window. 

As a matter of fact Violes had not felé 


| @aticfled with her excuses, and there wag 


another reason why her heart wae not drawn 
ont towards the governess, but this she would 
not confess even to herself, 

The two girls were still together when the 
gentlemen came intothe room, and Ellesmere, 
declining to see the vacant place on the couch 
beside Lady Alicia, walked straight to the 
window recess, and msde some remark to 
Violets, She replied to it, and then caeually 
presented him to Lettice, after which she got 
up, and they were alone together. 

* Aren't you going to speak to me?” he 
atked, as bs seated himself in Miss Winter's 
place. ‘Remember we have been properly 
introduced now, #0 you have no excuse for 
sending me to Coventry !" 

“T don’t think my sending you there would 
be of much avail,” she rejoined, demurely, 
Ah! how sweet it was to bave him by her 
bide | again “Since you might refuse to 


“That I most assuredly shonld,” he 
exclaimed, sessing himself of one o ‘her 
rosebuds, which had fallen to the ground, and 
passing it lightly across his lips. “ Sappose 
we enter into a new bargain, Miss Rofford, 
and let the dead pas tbury its dead? We will 
commence onr acquaintance from this evening, 
shall we? and forget everything that has gone 
before !"’ 

On the whcle, Lettice was of opinion that 
this would be a good thing, so she arsented, 
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ghd then followed half-en-hour of complete 
happiness, when he end she were im aworld 


of their own, even thoogh a dozen other | 


people wight be in the room at the «same 
time. 


ing the handsomest man in the company, to 
be monopolised by each @ very insignificant 
person asthe governess, and whe: secordingly 
despatohed Sir Wilfred to ack Mise Rofford to 
sing. 

The Baronet, who bad been watching the 
two rather narrowly, was by no means unwill- 
ing to do his sister.in-law’s bidding, and shere- 
upon conducted Licttice tothe pianc. 

She was not nervous to-night, aa she had 
been the’firat evening, snd when she sang, her 
voice rang out clear, foli. and melodiousas a 
silver bell, ‘She knew her power, and she was 
determined to ase it to the very beet of ‘her 
ability, determined to show Lady Alicia that 
‘* the governess’ posseeced a voices which many 
® prime donna might have envied, and a gift of 
music whion almost amounted to genius. 


The baza of conversation stopped. Eivery- | 
ous tarned towards the piano as*by ‘one | C 
rather foolish, aa brave men.have & &rick of 


impulse, and Hubert—who had croeged over 
io his hosvees when Lettice went away— now 


came to the girl's eide, forgatfalof everything | 


gave the charm ehs wag weavirg roand him, 


His presence exdited her to fresh éffcrte, | 


Bhe surpassed herzel?, and as the dast thrilling 
chord died away, Hubert bent forward, bia 
eyes fall of passionate adntiration, and wenld 
have offered bis arm to lead her fram ‘the 
piano, had not Lady Alicia brasquely 
approached, and taken up a sheet of ‘masia, 
apparently with the design of asking the 
governess to play sgain. 

‘Go and talk to Lady 8%. John |" she said, 
with attempted erohvess to the yourg man. 
* She bas something to eay to you about an 
archery meeting she ia getting up!" 

There was noshing for him bat obedience, 
but bardlybad be reached Lacy St. John’s 
side; before a tend ehriex made him lcok tack, 
sod then he beseld a sight which tarned bim 
evid wit® horror. 


By some mesns, Lady Alicia had knooked | 
off the’ fliarsy silken shades fcom one of ‘the | 


piano candles, and it bad fallen on Lottice's 
dress, Inetantaneously the thin grenadine 
caught fire, and she young girl was enveloped 
in flames, 

A large tiger:ckin was lying on the floor at 
his fest, andin amoment Kilesmere bad caught 


it Up, sprang to the virl's side, and thrown it | 


roand her, holding her slight young form 
closely to-him, while hia facs was wild with 
euxiety. 

Lady Alicie,cawthe expression, and into her 
pale eyes their oreps a carious metallis gleam, 
Her hands olusped ‘themselves: togesher ao 
tightly, that the pink nails made dsep marks 
in the delioate flesh. 

Instinetively she koew that the governess 
was ber'rival. 

‘ Take her into the morniog-room, avay 
from ali these people! **marmured Violet in 
Hinubers’s ear; and ehe followed him out, as he 
proceeded to obay her injunctions, while Sir 
Wilfred broughs ap the rear, 

As: soon a@ Lettice was laid on @ coach, and 
the tiger ekin removed, it was found that 
although her dress was ruined, and her nerves 
were unatrang, she had really’ received no 
jojary atall; aod after she had ewallowed a 
giase of wine, which Sir Wilfred went to fetoh, 
ehe declared berceif perfectly recovered. 

*' Peay: do:netrles-«ma keep you here!” .ehe 
added, with a gratefal smile. “I am quite 
well enongh to go ep tomy room |" 

‘* You: will do. nothing of the sort,” returned 
Violet, quiesly, paremptory. ‘| We .will..go 
back to the drawing-room if you like, and 
reassure the Othera, bat only on condition shat 
you elay here, aad remain qnite atill for haift- 
an-hour, Attbe end of thas time L.will come 
»g2in,-anud ges how you sre, and then I oan 
he'p you up to your apartments,” 

* You arwveryokind to me!" Leitice mur- 
wmored, some vh.tenrprived.at thia acticn: on 








Miss Winter's part, for.ahe had been.inclined 
to think Violet cold.and. reserved, as, indesd 
ghe was on ordinary oooasions. 

Very reluetantly Habert withdrew. He 


| would:have given a,good. deal,to, linger behind, 
Bat Lady Alicia bad no-intention of allow- 


bat the opportunity. was not given; him, for 
Sir Wilfred atood on one:pide to let. him pase 
out first. 

‘“ You had better, go. and wath your: hands, 


‘and put yourself. a lissle: to tights! '’. the 


Barouet said, smiling at the young man's dis- 
heveiled condition, ‘ You..don't look like 
your ordinary spick and.span,self |"’ 

“Do you really mean to insinuate. that. I 
ever look ‘spick-andopan?'”  exolaimed 
Habert, with.mook -horror. ‘| You bave pat 
me out of conceit. with myself.for cternity.” 

‘* You should have waited for your.looking- 
glass to do that,”. intexposed Violed, smiling. 
Then she held out. her .bands,and her olear, 
bright eyes softened behind a.miet of tears, as 
she raised them to-his, ‘‘ You were very brave, 
Mr. Ellesmere. While all. .the. rest. of us 
leoked on, too horrified to move, you saved 
that poor girl by your presence cf mind." 

‘Nonsense |"? murmured Habert, looking 


leokiong when-they are: ised. ‘No..man 
could have done less than I did!” 

**And no man conld. have done more | There, 
we will drop the subject. as it seems to make 
you uncomfortable, Isuppose you will. come 
back to the drawing-room presently ?”’ 

Habert made a sign that: might mean any- 
thing ; but before obeying her. behest, he could 


| not resist the temptation of pesping in the 


raorning- room, jast to see how Letsice. was, 30 
he told himaelf, 

He entered so gently shat she young girl did 
not hear him spproach, She. was leaning 


| back on she.couch, with ‘her eyes.closed, and 


ber long silken lashes: lying: heavily on the 
pure waite of her checks. Her features,.in 
their delicately chiseled beauty, might have 
deen carved in marble; so utterly colourless 
were they. One bare arm.was curved upwards 


| above her bead, and Euesmere .felt.a mad 


desire to: kies the:lovely xounded limb, with 
its two delicious dimples at she elbow. 
While-he wae looking at her, she raised her 
lids, and then. tat, upright; 2 wave of crimson 
ae over her dace, dying even throat and 
row. 
‘““What brings you here? Why .did you 


| come ?'’ she asked, incoherently. ‘Suppose 


Mises Winter. were-to find, zou!" 
“What if sbe-did?" he, queried, -boldly, 
kneeling by her side,and foreibly possessing 


| himself of one whiter-hand. ‘Is shat all you 


have to say to mo? ‘he added, reproachfally, 


| while he compelied her gaze wiih the magnetic 
| power of, hia own, 


For a-moment Lettice did not. speak, but 


| locked away from him through. she. open 


‘window, to the great »purple ficlds of the 
eammer sky, where the asar blossoms were be- 
ginning te shine. Every palee in ber bein 


| thrilled iate keener life aader the: inflaence o 

| bie touch—here in the-san twilight, .while he 
| and she were alene together, and, the seent of 
| the roses floated in through the.open window, 


while from @ distance there came ‘the faint 
masic of a valse played by Lady Alicia in the 


| drawing-room — an old. valse,; bat instinct 
| With sad, 


passionate, voloptusus . melody, 
My csotia, 


Beeides, he had jast saved: her life, so. how 
could she find it im her heart to rebuke him? 

Hubert's arm-stole very slowly round. ber, 
and he drew her to’ him nearer, until,-her 
bead rested on his shoulder, and .his breath 
feli on her cheek, 

Then hie lips met hersin one long, passionate 


| kias, whose memory would die-with her. 


‘* My darling | my darling |'’ he, murmared, 
in low, sbaken tones. ‘ Tell me, Lettice, that 
you love one, even a3 LJove you!" 

Bat Lettice aaidmoshing. Words wonldnot 
come, 

“ Listen, Letty!" ibe, avent on .eagerly, 


| holding ber closer tohim. ‘From rthe firat 


siomeni i say you, Iifeléqpou wire my fate. 





and though in the aféer time, L tried my bas 
to forget you, if was allin vain, Tha day you 
came to Stanton convinced me ofmy miziase, 
and I kuew.that my heart had gone out to yo, 
for time and for eternity. Speak to ma, 
dearest. Say you.will marry me, and croz, 
my life with your love !” 

Tae young gitl.conld.not withatand hi: fer, 
impetuosity. She felt as if she were heias 
whirled along by & sirong.-current, which 
swept.away all those scruples, all those ro. 
solves. that #he ;bad, made ; only; that very 
morning. 

Anad-yet her very(helplessness brought wi;h 
is w senee of-capture, - Hubert: was.so.keon, 3, 
masterfal, his, camesses awoke. within her 
new .tife, »snch as -her,; dreams. bad never 
shadowed forth; and her owa heart pleaded fo: 
him even more than his pagsiosats words, 

Betore abe eould command. -her voice su. 
ficiently to. speak, the door. of she morniay. 
‘s00m opened, and then entered no less a person 
than Sir Wilfsed Aldham. 

For a few seconds: he,stood qnite still on th) 
‘threshold, regarding the seene. before hin 
then as Habert-rose to his feet, the: Barons; 
said, sternly,—— 

‘How is it I find:you here, sir, and und:: 
such ciremmstances? If you have no regard 
for your own reputation; you might have 29m; 
for'this lady's ?’’ 

“Thave indeed a regard: for, her -repuia 
tion,” the young man rejoined, It had no: 
entered his: head that it would bo meocessary to 
announce his engagement quits so soon as shis, 
bat his own imprudence had rendered scores; 
‘impossible. ‘ Sir Wiltred, let-me prezent yor 
¢o my fature wife!" 

Even: the 4wilight didnot hide: the sudden 
ohange that ovme over Sir Wilfred'siface. Hs 
grew perfectly white, and staggered back s 
fewsteps; while he laid-his hand on he bac: 
of a chair ag if for sapport. 

Both Lettice and Hubert gazed at him wiih 
surprise, although in the former ‘the’ feeling 
‘was mingled with a sense ‘of! discon. 
fort, which had come over her ones or twios 
in his presence, when he had‘showed a more 
than ordinary interest inher. 

The young girl did not fancy he was ia tho 
smaltest degree in‘ love with her, and yet she 
was quite aware that there “was som: 
mysterious bond between them; whiok forbade 


her to regard him as a asranger. 

Ig this tras? he'said,; coming rapidly to 
Listtice's side, and fooking sennohianty Into her 
eyes,— 


‘ Ié.ie true that I love Mr, Ellesmere,” she 
returned, With a brave simplicity, ‘ Bat I 
have not consented to become his wife. Thers 
is so mach difference in our positions!” 

“That is nothing!” Sir Wiltred 
interrnpted, coldly, almost brusquely. ‘ Bat 
there are other reagons."’ 

He stopped. short, and began pacing up and 
down the room, looking like a-man who i3 
striving to. solve some new and difficali 
problem. 

Is seems $0 me!” said Hubert, and thers 
‘waa a trace of hauteur.in hia voice, “ that the 
only reasons which could possibly be advanced 
against onr angagement, should. come from 
Mise Rofford hersélf, and. more than that, I 
decline to listen to any from another source. 
To ms the matter is-very simple. I love her, 
and she returns my love. We have neither of 
us near relations #0 forbid. our marriage, and 
my desire is that it should take place as 5000 
ag may be!” 

Sir Wilfred stopped infront of him, looking 
piercingly from one -to.the other. 

‘‘ Very wall,” he.aaid,.abraptly. “0! 
cource I have,n0..authority..to. forbid your 
engagement, but. I have o request. to make 
which seems 0,me reasonable enough. Four 
the next few.days let your. betrothal. remain 4 
weoret,”’ 

Edlesmere..acquiesosd, and go, our, heroine 
found heraell engaged aicaoat without hor own 
consent; and when.she.wad.in,her own room 
that night, and reviewed sho<vemta.of the day, 
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shay seemed like a dream, which even yet she 
hardly realised. sade 

Bat one thing stood out clear and distinct ; 
haz love for Habert Ellesmere. She trembled 
3 she thought of what her life would bs, if 
ahe were to lose him, and yet a curious fore- 
poding lay upon her that she was never des- 
sined $0 be his wife ! 





CHAPTER 1X. 
ELLESMERE GRANGE. 


Tanmext day SinWiltred arranged thas the 
nildgen should haye @ holiday, and then pro- 
\qaed taking their governess with him to the 
r he intended driving in 


y town, W 
Lady .Aliciagand Violet watohed their 
dopacbare hall door, and Lattice was 


mfortably oonscious that-thay neither of 
pr Re is action of the Baronet's. 


$ ; 

Di ome geo would have tly pre- 
fanned staying at home, if Sir Wiltred would 
i i r to 


hava ge. 
The mornin 


oan a 


slightly overclouded, with 
a goth weet blowing, bat the.raia held off 
catil shey were g from -W—.,, and 
then she stormbroke. Great.sheeta.of rain 
came pouring down, and tho lesden look of 
the oloade gave no hope of a speedy cessation. 
‘ Dear me!" exclaimed the Baronet, in an 
amazed tone. ‘How provoking - this is! 
Way, you will be wet to the skin if it keeps 
on like this!" 

“ Yas, and IE don’t think there.is muoh pros- 
peot of ita leaving off!” Lettics. returned, 
rather ruefally. 

Sie Wilfred glanced round,. and seemed to 
come to a sudden conclasion, 

‘We must take shelter, and the nearest 
house is Etleamere’s, We will go in there and 
wait for half-an-hoar or so.” 

Lettice peeped out from ander ‘her lowered 
umbrella, as they drove up a long avenne of 
clm3, at the end of which stood a large, 
sstigmented mansion, balf covered, with ivy. 

Hapert.had been, right; ia, agiliag is, an, 
“owl's — ah as sth) 
desolate enough ,to,deserye,the name. 7 
tee sppearance of a house shat bad peeg for 
maoy 7 oprs, wpinbabited. , More fugu Ahat, it 
waa suggestive of some dim aud, seores,horzar, 
for whisa @ne strove in vain to find aname. 

Yes,’ said Giz- Wiktsed, mpticing , bis,com- 
pauion’s half shudder, “it ia a dreary looking, 
piace, ivit nos? And as.yet, Ejlgamere has 
ns had, time, to qpake,any, alterations. or 
improvements. I, pekieve, share ia only, .one 
carvan, there, ,exceps his owa,vaigt.” 

<Labert,was, ous, so said the glam old woman 
who Opened the; door; and she, socked vary 
mach as if she would have liked to shut, it 
agtio in ibe mielvere: doen 

‘Bot Siz,Wiltred, qnietly pushed.past ber, 
sud:ied Lsbttice into a. reonthat.was evidently 
Habert's atady, for is was littered with 9, 


sad papers, whips, gugs,,end fishing-taoble, |: 


andin the grate s @mall.fire was-bggning, ) 

The Baronet helped Lettice off with ‘her. wes 
cloak, and then put,it,on sworghaira to dry; 
bat there was a strange, preocoupied expression 
on his face the.whi not under- 
Stand, It struck her that he looked lixea 
man ' upon whom)«some; secret weigtied 
heavily, I 

“ Woald-you like. 40 look over, the: pieture 
gallery P"; dhe: asked, presently; sand (as she 
assented, heed) her upstairs, and along an 
Oak  pansHed ‘corridor, »hang ) with: family 
poesteaita, |! 

Lottice regarded them attentively, trying to 
‘nce ia them; sqme Aikeness to/Maberi.. Bat 
14 his; she mas. barily-anecesafal, ., They: were 
hone of; (them half, so. bandseme, as this 
‘Chonnair-yonng lover ofshers. 

A‘ the.end of tha gallery, ,ebe, pansed iin 
‘conbiot .& heavy: gils frame, ,contajaiag, a 
Conve pointed black framsop fadastom. Six 


Wiltred who.badalso.paused. aighed depply. 
Whost ia the meaning ofthis?" se girth 
asked, curiougly, 


‘¢ It was onoe a portrait of the last owner of 
the Grange, Isabel Ellesmere, painted when 
she was ® beautiful young girl. Buta great 
sorrow befell her; and then she destroyed the 
pictare as you see." 

‘Do you mean #2 say sha had it painted 
over like this?” 

Sir Wilfred bent his head in agsent; and 
Lettice, as she looked again at the 
blotted oanvas,..was 
feeling of dread. . She never atterwards forgot 
that moment or.its sensations. The long, 


windows againat. w 2 dashed: 

the smoventalipenine aitismewiod im-the fini 
boughs of the,eedara .omiside,.and she ohil] 
grey atmosphere; silent as the grays iwelf. 

“Let us go down!” she exclaimed; 
involuntarily, but the Baronet did not ’ 
to hear the remark, .Herbad stepped to the 
end of.sbe corridor, where-he was confronted 
by & large, oarvedoak panel, one side of which 
be prasently pressed, with the reanls that it 
slowly glided back, #hua-revealiog an opening, 
into which Sir Wilfeed:-beckoned the gizl so 
follow him. 

She obsyed somewhat .nawillingly, and 
found herself in a passage ranning at right 
angles to. the one she had jgat:qnuitted. Oa 
the left. was. door, which: ¢he Baronet 
unlocked, and) Letticeentered, a long, low 
room, the floor. and farnitare of which were 
thick with dust. 

Sir Wilkfced's\fizet action :was to open the 
shutters, and then-theold fashionable spindie- 
legged chairs..and tables were visible, the 
brocade: hang walls, and qasint silvercd 
mirrors, all of .which sesmed to belong toa 
past age, 

“ This,” said the Baronet, ‘‘nsed to be the 
boudoir of Misuy Ellesmere, bat for twenty 
years before her death she never once set foot 
across its threshold!” 

‘s Why was that?” asked Letty, growing 
interested. 

“ Because & terrible tragedy was enacted 
here !’’ the geplied, ina »moved and, eolemn 
voice, ‘{gnd, ahe felts the nemesis, of, guilt 
that; might ,hagnt, the, plage. , Wibat sbat 
tragedy waa,I have hronghtyon hither on par: 
pose $9 tell you, for fate, bag made, is necessary 


' thats youshould ksow!’ 


_ “t Poet: L shoald know |’) the, gach repastad 
ia atppefaction. won 

( He howedi gravely, and mosioned ber to; be 
ceased on sheconoh, while ne hicgell, tock. a 
chair exactly opposite. 

‘+ Hag Bobert) Buesmere eyer told you any- 
thieg) of: she apeqnd .consin ‘fzom ;whpm he 
inherited the,eatate 7,” he.began; abruptly. 

‘‘ Yes, He told me she was ecaentric—that 
she, pever.9an people, and, for seme weasan or 
other always wore & black veil averjher face.” 

“ Bhatrwas gnite tpne—and,now I am, going 
toweveal to yousher georet.” 

't Wait! ’' cried. Lattice, awiftly. .“';Do you 


thinkit.ia right.,to do 30? ould Habert 
himself like)it 2” 
‘Ele ja as ignorant of the fects.as, you are, 


| Moreover, it is for, yoo, nat for, hig, to form 
a jadgment, Believe me,” added sae Baronet, 
jeprmestly,  “T, am, acting» fox the, best 5in 
\ teking you, dato my ; eeafisence. , Iisbaye 
thonght.,the matter over, yery.aexiguely, and 
the eonglasion Lhave arrived ai ig nos 4 haaty 
ane.” 
He panaed for a few ming tes hia eyse fixed 
on the ground, then behegan slowly.— 
\\daabel-Eilegmere and L-ware sbildren to- 
, gevber, and: when owe were, little, sew.) good 
deal, of each, other. Atserwards I. pas. eons 
away to.ollege, and meanwhile she grew 0 
into.a sheughty,,.wilfal; beantilal woman— 
speilt to her: heart's content by, an, indalgent 
father, ,who dived uly, to. minister to, her 
plessnre., , When she was awenty-one ha died, 
andsbe bepame: hig heiresaiaad per Qn mis-: 
dress. 


Boon attevmands F sataeged jfrom, Cam. 
‘bridge, bringing Widh memy gaeatest Seiegd— 
one Otho Prevelyan,, who, wag a clever, band. 





- 399, impaavioned yoaog ,psiater, aad woo 


conacious of a sinister - 


ed. corri stained 
elled. corridor) the stains her h 


fdown to the Grange 


immediately fell in love with the beautifal 
heiress. It was arranged that he should 
paint her picture—the one you have ssen out 
there ’—pointing to the gallery—‘'and soon 
after it was completed the two became en- 
gaged. But Isabel was passionate, jealons 
and capricious, and one day ‘Trevelyan 
offended her in some. way, and sha threw his 
ring back in his face, telling him she never 
“Wished to see him again, 

“On that he lef England, and was absent 
dior nearly two years. When he returned he 
p brought with him a young English wife waom 
behead met in Rome,and had marrisd uo me 
months~hefore. The young coupis settled 
down.in London, dnd: same time later evil 
fortune threw Miss Hileamare.acroaa their 
path. Of the details of the time thas followed 
I oan tell you nothing; bus ithe; next summ:: 
it was arranged that “Travelyan should .0 
4o:pains a picture of the 
— itself, and his.wife waa to acoompsary 

im, 

“ Well, they went, and Otho and I renewed 
our friendship. I warned him that he was 
doing an unwise thing in exposing himeelf to 
the fasciaations of his old love, bat ha only 
laughed and said that was all over long sgo— 
that his wifeand Miss Eilesmere were groat 
friends, and he was very glad to prooure some 
eors of change for the former, as she was not 
in good health, and he conid not afford to 
take her away to the sea, 

‘*T believe he meant every word he said— 
at that time never a thought of disloyaity 
was in his mind towards his wife. He con- 
fessed that he was nos in love with her when 
he married her, That she was an orphan, and 
he bad pitied her for her loneliness, and 
offered to make her his wife in order ta pro- 
vide a home for her; bat ali the same, my 
Opinion is that he had grown fond of ber, aad 
she on her pars, absolutely worshipped hiw.”’ 

Bir Wilfred stopped, aud looked earnes'ly 


| at Lettics, who—her banda olasped over her 
| Knees—waa leaning a little forward, her eyes 


shinipg, dike two stars. She, did not)know 
why: be, was telling her. this ctery of the by 
gone ,years, bat: ingaitively ahe felt, he had 
spme vary powerfal.mosive for, doing so. 

‘Then one day & tenciple thing happened,” 
went cn the Baronet, lowering hia voige, ‘A 
messeuger pame overifrom she Grange. to tel! 
me £ pani poor; Mrs. : Taeyelyan , bad been 
mnrdexed—and that, her, husband .bsd com 
rmaisted, sho, axima. I xode, hack in all haste 
and, found the house: in, ai dreadfal aiate. of 
commotion--Migs Hlieamere, falling, into gue 
fainting , fit ..after (,aposher, ; while Oita 
Trevelyan, seamed jisa.a magn in & dream, too 
Utterly.dazed,to,sponk. ; Bis.wifeday in $his 
very, rogm.’'—-Lattige; saddered, yand. eyeu 
Sirs; Wilfged ,himself glanged, round with »« 
cexjain amonns of .apprehension—*! stabbe:. 
and it was though$, dying. I will not linger 
over tha dejailaof thatawfal time. Trevelyan 
was arasted, and, lodged, jn, the eounsy, gos!, 
charged ,with she, attempted, panader of bia 
wite, who; still Jay in ® sgmi,qongpions, abate 
havering; between hife and. deash,.while Mics 
Ellegmere,shot berself np in, her,own spars. 
ments, abaglasely netgsing ta see.gnyone avo 
han own maid, a2 2! 

Ovho's trial, was )postpomed, autil | the 
doctors could say whether hia wite; woald cia 
7s ,peomed, mapsk, pro}sble-+-ar, wheather sha 
weuld neopyer, but ona day ha, eat for mo t 
go, and, nee, hica,, aed I jas, permitted, tas 
indulgence, ofa ,privyate, interview, wiih him. 

nen,,upder a solemn gash shat Lwould never 
reveal what he eaid, he aonfessed the trath to 
me,” 

‘*‘ Wait!” . interrupted . Lattice, ia , 40 

i voice. (If he exacted this promise 
from, you, have you, apy,,right fo broak in? 

“ Yes, for, the, onta was, binding gniy. so 
long,as Miss, Bilesmore lived, and now has 
she is dead, 1.9m, phrolyed..from my vow. 
Trevelyan, told,me that L bad; been fight ia 
Warniog bim nosso ovo the Grange, tox his 





lava. fer ,dsed-) Es igamers was, sal the 
sirongest pagaign of bixlife, andena memor- 
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[LBiTICa PAUBED IN FRONT OF A HEAVY GILT FRaAMF, THE CANVAS PAINTED BLACK FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 1) 


able day, when they ckanced to be alone 
together in this very rcem, ebe bad won frcm 
bim a confession of bis weakness, while the, 
ip ® parcxytm of madness, threw berself on 
his breagt, and eckbed cut her own deep ten. 
cerness. 

“Then, a8 fate would bave it, the poor wife 
treme in and beheld them thur—and, nator- 
sily enough, the eight maddened her. She 
broke out into a storm of bitter reproaches, 
end finally threw hereelf down on the couch, 
end eermed on the point of faintirg. 
Trevelyan, who knew tbat ber fainting fits 
were far worse than those of most women, 
rorried frcm the room to get some emelling 
ralte, and when be returned, be was just in 
t me to eee Jeabel Elletmere—pcor, beautifol, 
jeslcus, Isabel '—plonging a bnife into her 
rivel’s breast ! 

‘What bad bappened in bis absence he 
cid not know, but, doubtless, Mre. Trevelyan 
rad said something which maddened the 
heiress, and the latter bad been incited to 
ber terrible vengeance. Unfortunately, the 
weapon Jay on the table ready to ber hand— 
ev Indian dagger of curious workmanebip, 
belonging to Otho, who bad brought it from 
tbe East with bim, and bad that very morn- 
ing been showing it to Jeabel. 

* 'Trevelyan’s first act was to hurry Isabel 
trem the room, and make her shut herself in 

r own bed chamber. Then a doctor was 
sent for, and when he examined Mrs, 
Trevelyan, he declared that she was dying, 
and only a miracle could save her. 

* Once she opened her eyes, and they fell 
on ber husband, but euch a horror came in 
her gaze, that the doctor peremptorily 
ordered bim away, and at the eame time looked 
rpon him with such cpen suepicion that O:ho 
rnew he was already believed to be a 
smorderer—at least in intention. 

* Then an idea flasbed across him. He 
must save Jssbel at all hazards from the con- 
sequences of her crime, seeing that it was 
his own folly which bad brought it about. 





Accordingly, he acknowledged bimeelf guilty, 
ard was, a8 1 bave esid before, srrested.” 

* His object in sending for me was two-fold. 
Firstly, be wished one person to know the 
truth, and secondly, be wanted to confide the 
care of his little davgbter to me, for be said 
he felt assured that be would not live long, 
avd if her mother died too, then the child 
would be left to the mercy of the world. I 
left bim in a state of such miserable un- 
certainty as 1 hope it may never again be my 
lot to endure. On the one band, I felt the 
truth ought to be known, and justice done; 
and on the otker, I was restrained by my vow 
from making it public. 

** But that night strange news was brcught 
to me. Otho Trevelyan bad committed 
suicide in his cell; and though the world 
said it was in order to evade the punishment 
of his crime, I bnew it was in order to save 
the woman he loved, for he had feared that 
when it came to the point of trial, ehe would 
acknowledge her own guilt 80 as to save him, 

“ Well, time went on, and at last Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s life was declared out of danger, 
and I went over to see her. She treated me 
with the coldest disdain ; and when I told her 
that her busband had confided her and her 
child to my care, ber passion knew no bounds. 
Did I think she paid any attention to bis last 
beheste—bie, the man who had tried to kill 
her? I was dumbfounded. 

‘Her bead bad been tarned away when 
Isabel Elleemere struck ber fatal blow, snd 
the mieerable wife believed it was her own 
husband who was the assassin. I dared not 
undeceive ber then, for I felt I must think 
out the situation, and I went away, resolving 
to see her again as socn as I could come toa 
determination, But a week Jater she disap- 
peared—she and her little girl. I ssy dis- 
appeared, advisedly, for although I tried my 
bardest, I was unable to discover where she 
bad gone. I not only searched myeelf, but I 
puts cetectives on ber track. Al) to no avail. 
if the earth had opened and swallowed her 








uP, she could not have vanished more com- 
pletely, and from that day to this I have never 
get eyes on ber,” 

Sir Wilfred stopped, and again gazed 
earnestly at bis hearer, who had listened with 
quiet attention all this time. As he ceased 
speaking she raised her eyes. 

“Bir Wilfred,” the ssid, in a strange, un- 
steady voice, ‘why bave you told me this 
story?” 

“ Can you not guess?" 

Bhe shook her head, and did not epesk. 
There was a especies of terror in ber face, 
a tome inkling of the truth bad come 
vpon her, but she thrust it away resolutely, 
and still clung to the hope that she might be 
wrong. 

“My dear,’ said the Baronet, kindly, 
taking ker emall, cold bands in both of bis, 
“ prepare yourself for a surprise. J bave told 
= this story becatse it seems to me you 

ave a right to know it. You are the daughter 
of my poor, ill-fated friend—Otho Tre- 


velyan |” 
(To be continued.) 





Amore the many extraordinary periodicals 
published iv Paris, the Journal des Mendicants 
(‘“* Beggars’ Journs)”’) deserves special men- 
tion. This exceedingly well-mansged paper 
appears twice a week. It deale neither in 
politics nor literature, but devotes the whole 
of its attention exclusively to the practical in- 
tereste of its readers. 

An autograph letter of Abrsbem Lincoln to 
a friend is said to contain the following : ‘Do 
pot worry. Eat three rquare meals a day. 
Bay your prayers. Think of your wife. 
courteous to your creditors. Keep your diges- 
tion good, Steer clear of bilionsness. Exer- 
cice. Go slow and goeasy. May be there are 
other things that your especial case requiret 
to make you bsppy, but, my friend, there, 2 
reckon, Will give you a gocd lift.” 
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HOVELETTE.) 
PAUL ASHTON’S PUPIL 
RE 
CHAPTER I. 


k Tuenz never lived a man more unlike the 
generaliy conceived idea of a schoolmaster or 
tutor than Paul Ashton. To begin with, there 
wae nothing of the pedagogue about him. He 
was emphatically not abookworm. Then, for 
come eight-and-twenty years of his life, he 
bad not only never needed to earn money, but 
had been supplied with as much of that need- 
ful commodity as any well-regulated man 
could desire; then, at a moment's notice, or, 
perhaps, to be more correct, with no notice at 
sll, everything was changed, Sir Geoffrey 
Trevlyp, Paul’s unole, a hale, jovial bachelor 
quire, tock it into his head, at the rather 
advanced age of sixty, to choose a wife. Of 
course this step made him quite independent 
cf the society of a nephew, and from bein 
almost indispensable to his uncle, Paul foun 
himeelf de trop, and being a great deal too 
proud to remain where he was not wanted, at 
once faced the problem of how to earn his 
own living. 

His fortunes bad indeed received a fatal 
blow. The new Lady Trevlyn was neither 
young nor pretty, but she ssed unlimited 
influence over her husband, and she hated hia 
nephew with that bitter, revengeful hatred 
which can only live in the heart of a 
thoroughly jealous and narrow. minded 
woman, 


Mies Amelia Jenkins had never dreamed of 
tuch & matrimonial prize as the wealthy 
quire of Glenross. Truth to say, she had 
reached that age when women usually despair 
of husbands, and even at the best time of her 
life, she had never soared beyond the ambi 
tion of being the wife of a well.to-do trades- 
man. It wasall an accident, A very lucky 





[PAU ASHTON WATOSED THE OTHER COUPLE UNTIL THEY WERE OUT OF EARSHOT, AND THEN TURNED GENTLY TO GERTBUDE ih 


one for Miss Jenkins; but decidedly a very 
fatal one for Paul Ashton. 

Unole and nephew mostly took their autumn 
holiday together; but Paul's unlucky star 
made him desire a trip to Norway, which Sir 
Geoffrey declared himeelf too old to under. 
take. The pair parted on the best of terms. 
The nephew started for the land of the mid- 
night sun; his uncle went down to a very 
select boarding house at Bournemouth, where 
he intended to stay til! Paul rejoined him. 

Alas, for Mr. Ashton’s prespects. Travelling 
incessantly, he had left no minute instructions 
where letters might find him, or Sir Geoffrey's 
valet would probably have warned him of the 
coming blow. At the boarding-house were 
many ladies who vied with each other in 
making things agreeable to the Baronet. A 
sharp attack of illness, not dangerous in the 
least, but distressing while it lasted, brought 
out their tenderest sympathies. It was 
dexterously hinted to him how terribly a man 
needed a wife in times of illness, and Sir 
Geoffrey, whose greatest failing was an almost 
morbid anxiety about his own health, fell 
into the snare. He proposed to the lady who 
seemed most learned in the art of sick nurs- 
ing, and when Paal Ashton returned to 
England, he found a letter at his olub 
announcing the marriage of his uncle and of 
Mies Amelia Jenkins. 

The property was strictly entailed. If 
Lady Treviyn did not present her husband 
with a child, everything must revert at his 
death to Paul, the only son of his sister; but 
in the meanwhile, the young man was com. 
| aac at his uncle’s mercy. Save a paltry 

undred a-year inherited from his father, he 
had nothing of his own, He had been brought 
up to an idle life as the heir of a great 
estate. Now the advent of a baby Trevlyn 
might cut bim out for ever from all chance of 
Glenross, and even if Sir Geoffrey’s marriage 
was childless, the Baronet was likely to keep 
his nephew out of the property for twenty 
years or more—the Trevlyns were a long: 





lived race, and often reached ninety—and 
what was to become of him ? 

People are not always 80 mercenary as we 
delight to paint them, There were one oZ 
two friends and neighbours round about Glen- 
ross quite ready to take up the cudgels for 
Paul, and Lord Somerton, whose estates 
joined Sir Geoffrey's, was fixed on as the best 
of them to a plainly to the Baronet, and 
impress on him the necessity of doing some- 
thing for his nephew. 

They were friends of long standing. and the 
Earl set out on his mission, confident of 
success. With twenty thousand a year, Sir 
Geoffrey could well sfford not only to con- 
tinue his nephew's allowance, but to put by a 
sum annually towards a legacy. 

Bat it took the Earl a little aback to find 
Lady Trevlyn in the library, and to perceive 
—as she speedily showed bim—she had no 
intention of leaving him téte.d téte with her 
husband. Whatever he had to urge on Paul's 
behalf must be urged in the presence of this 
stranger, who was equipped in most unbride- 
like garments of black alpaca covered in 
bugles. 

Bir Geoffcey listened patiently. Then he 
cast an anxious glance at his wife. 

‘* My dear, pray do not stand on ceremony 
with Lord Somerton, if you have anything to 
call you away!” 

“aa” apvgular female declined to take the 
t. 

‘*I'm not busy this morning,” she said, 
quietly, “and my place is at your side, 
Geoffrey. I'll not see you drawn into pro- 
mising what isn’t really yours to give. I 
shall stay here and remind you of your 
duties !'’ 

Lord S »merton was a gentleman of the old 
régime He had never in his life spoken un- 
courteously to a woman. 

Lady Treviyn’s sex stood her in good service 
now. The only reproof tbe Earl gave her 
insulting speech was that from that moment 
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he utterly ignored her presence, and addresse 
himself solely to his old friend. : 

** Panl Ashton ie a fine young fellow. An 
heir of whom any man might be proud,” bere 

the nobleman sighed, for he had no cause for 
pride in his eldest gon. ‘' Ii surely cagnot be 
your intention, Trevlyn, to do nothing for 
him, after bringing him up all these yeara as 
your adopted gon? I oan quite undenatand 
that, as a married man, you wonld not-reqnire 
a third pergon in your home, buat [ eyou 
mean to provide for him snitably. bave 
some right to speak,’’ added the Earl, gravely, 
‘for Lam the.lad's godfather. Ali the qorld 
knows his mother was my first love,aad I 
—_ help. taking a great deal of interestin 

im," 

Sir Geoffrey looked at his wifes. ‘Whatever 
bad been the apell need,.it was certain she had 
gained complete authority over him. 

‘I think, Somerton; I have done a great 
deal already for Panl. 'His education caatme 
‘a pretty penny;.and Eshave allowed him fonr 
hundred a year eyerigines he Icfs Oxford.” 

“Which allowance: at Oorietmag th" 
putin Lady Dreviyn, uly. “My, husband 
gees now it is a miatake.o sqoander: his 
money upon a godless yeungman. He has 
other claims on it!" 

Again the Earl pointedly ignored the bride, 
and turned to hia oldifsiend ; butthere was a 
change in his voice now, and.it was evident 
he was fast losing patience. 

** We have been \life-long friends, Trevlyn, 
but I don’s fancy. we are likely to meet often 
in the fatmre. Bofore I leave you, will you 
kindly tell me your intentione respeating 
Paul? Lam not asking this asafavour. I 
demand it as aright!" 

‘‘He has had a good education,” said the 
Baronet, feebly, “ he must earn his own living. 
Heaps of yoang men do.” 

Lord Somerton waived that question. 

‘Without any help from you? Lst me 
understand you, Treviyn! Is it your inten- 
tion to leave your nephew entirely unassisted 
antil the time’’ (the Earl could not.belp this 
retort) ‘‘ when in she course of mature. he 
becomes maater of Glenross?” 

“He-may never be- master here. I.may 
have chitdren of my own,” said Sic Geoffrey ; 
** but in any qase I do not intend to-do any- 
thing more for Panl Ashton. -He behayed 
abomipably when he heard of .~y-masriage.” 

‘May [ask how?" 

A ‘letter was put‘into* Lord Somerton’s 
bands, in which Paul expressed . great cur- 
price at his uncle’s ynion, and a hope _ it 
might preve for hia happiness. There was no 
mgaeage; direct or indirect, to the bride; which, 
of course, was the“ abominable” part of it. 

“IT have eent~him everything -which- be- 
longed to him," eaid Sie Geoffrey, “ carefully 

agked and labelled, to the Onaring Crosa 
otel, I know he was staying there.” 

‘*Oamriage paid!" put in Lady Treviyn, 
on _ was moss libsral of my: dear hu3- 

n Phd 
_ Lord Somerton rose to go. “Ha had failed 

in-hia errand—tailed utterly—bas he was not 
agrry he had gone to Glepross. “At least, he 
had discovered what- manner of woman was 
the bride. He would take good care his wife 
and daughters never.crossed her. theaskold, 

The old batler, whodet Lord Somerton ont, 
looked: so apologetic that the Earl anderstood 
how the faithfal retainer resented ‘the in. 
dignity of serving such a woman ae'the new 
Lady Treviyn. 

“ There are sad changes here, Donald,” said 
the Earl, simply, 

I'm going, my lord. Aomonth from the 
day,she came home.) see medoaving tha old 
place. I've saved money, and the:late mis. 
wess—Bir Geoffrey's - mothor—le/t me. an 
annuity. I shall do well enough, though I 
rit hoped .to.end,my,.days wish. the family. 
I'Uimake bold, Lord Gomerten,.to.ask you.to 
speak to your agent for me,for,one, of your 
naw cottages. . 1d: faia shay.on. gear the old 


you tell ms Mr, Ashton's address? Is it 
trae he ia ataying at the Obaring Cross 
Hotel?” 

‘*He was there, my lord, He's going to 
settle down near Brompton way, I believe," 

As he passed ont of the Jodge gates the 
Earl met Dr, Galpin, the village dootor, 
evidently on his way to Glenmross. 

Tae doctor and the paer-were old friends 
ag well a3 neighbours, andithadatter put ont 
bhis hand. 

‘Going to make your ¢all.oniithe, bride, 
Galpin? I pity you!” 

‘Tas doctor smiled. 

ae | a been at Glagearapeieness Hanes 
}@ince she came home. | n- up 
the. idea Sir Geoffcey pyar 2 ger of 

healsh,and I can’t convinoe shem:to the oon. 


trary. 

‘“Helooked well enough to me.” 

“ Haeia perlaatly well; bat he was always 
sabaurdly. anxious over himself, and she is a 
iolever.-woman, and knews howto, turo his 
foible to-her own advantage.” 

” I don's understand |" 

‘' T bate salking against a woman, my lord, 
bot Lady ‘Treviyn- is \the most, azranily 
Gelfish. specimen of the ex I. e€ver:ex- 
gor with . 

‘I quite agree you.’ 

‘' Tf she let her hasband gajarn to-his old 
activa life and usual occupations he would 
miss his nephew at every turn, and daa 
very short time Mr. Ashtonwwould ba; back 
again, imply because his angle could.not do 
without him,” 

“TI gee.” 

“ Now Lady Treviyn’s strong point ig illness. 
I believe she really isan excellent nuree. If 
she oan only keep Sir Geoffrey in a state of 
perpetaal anxiety about his own health she 
will ba of the ntmost importancetohim, Toe 
moment ha prononncad himself well and 
returned to hig old habits she would be rather 
an encumbrance than otherwise—beeides, it’s 
| cheaper !"’ 

‘‘Cacaper! Edon't andersiand |" 

‘' My lord, you will see it. if :you eonsider 
the tite. of a semirinvalid wish; early. dinners, 
no:ex wayagances of food. or -wine, no lavish 
hoapisaliky, no.visiting 4o keep np maast come 
ohesper shan keeping open hoage in ithe 
generous, way in which ) Sie; Geoffrey kept it. 
Lady .Dreviyn .knaws | perfeetly that: the 
present ig,all.ahe oan, count upon. Bho is a 

d many years younger; shan .her: husband. 
All she ean, gave out.of hia income will come 
in fox herprivate ase by-and-by.” 

Lard Somerton ai 


“I's aobad basiness, and Trevign: has» been 
- idiot ; ues museure Me take advantage 
im ” 


5 

‘De. @a'pin Jaughed ohearfally. 
‘No fearot, thas! .\Her-+ome,sokeme ia to 
prolong his life to she nsmnst finite, and o 
resain her jofigence aver him. . See will flatser 
him to the top.ofochia bent,oand atady his 
healjhabove everything else. Now andthen he 
msy wegrct hia; old bachelor days, but-you 
need mot-be maaaay,. Lord. Somerton, he «will 
be looked attor.ag,carefally as though: he had. 
& wite Who-wershipped him.” 
Now. the Earl'a.own wife, did wouship him,) 
alshough she knew: perfeotly shewas:mot the’ 
3 

ied,in' Mary Treviyn’s: grave, so : 
De. Galpin was thinking ot the Ovountess 
when he: made his:hittle apeech, 
“| Who was: she?’ asked the Harl, ‘‘ Tae 
Papers desoribed her aa Amelia Jenkins, short 
and simple; bat I suppose shekead a father |'’) 
Qh,. dear, yes! He waa a dissenting 
minister, and a great man among shia own 
people, He kf, his daughter itty ponnds 
& year. I, bebievaishe assisted the proprietress 
ofthe bgarding-house indight domestic daties, 
and go gked out her,income.” 
 Bhe called, Rank Ashton. a Goftless young 
‘tgan,” obacrved Tord Samarion. 
‘EK daresay! -Daenseos (£ forget.its name, 





place where L'we lived eo.long”’ 
‘; You, sual bave the, eotimns, Dyasid. Cac 


T gather fancy her father invented it himeel!), 


ES 
| the evilone. You know Paul i very cleyar 
and goes in for learned books and that sori 
of thing. His aunt would be sure to think 
him quite bayond redemption.” 

‘* Has she any relations ? ” 

“I believe she had one sister, who marriag 
against their father’s wishes. This sister may 
have left children (she is dead herself); 3; 
osttainly there ia no one nearer.” 

Lord Somerton went home to his wife, 4 
very pretty woman, Geapiteher forty oq 
years, and the fact that.her eldess son, why 
shonid have been her joy and prido, waa fas; 
bringing dishonour. upoa «#heir. gzand olj 
nam 


e. 

“Bas,” said the Barl, excitedly, “I hava 
geen that woman, and if you osll on her 1'jj 
never forgive you! She's. simply odious!" 

The Countess smiled. 

“TI haven't the slightest wish to know her, 
Donglas. It was you who wanted me io cali 
ag a compliment to Sir Geoffrey.” 

‘*Treviyn has made his bed, and he must 
lie on-it,"’ said the Earl, philosophiaally, «{ 
can’t think how he did it, Bse. She's ons of 
the plainest women I ever saw, and not even 
a lady!’’ 

Lady Somerton looked grave. 

“* And Paul?” 

“Oh, I failed utterly, He'll do nothing 
whatever for Paul. His wife won't let him, 
She's a kind of female preacher (I think 
Galpin said so), and regarda Paul as a regular 
black sheep |” 

‘Do the Treviyns mean to live.at Ross. 
moor?" 

“'T believe so,” 

‘Bat it willbe frightfally dali for her it 
nobody calls,” eaid the Countess, who knev 
perfectly well the neighbourhood generally 
would follow her own example, and not seek 
Lady Treviyn's acquaintance, 

‘‘ Oh, she’s got her miasion. It's a kind of 
double one. She's going to make Traviyn liva 
till he’s ninety, and she'll try and conver’ the 
villagers to some new religion foanded by har 
father |" 

“She must be a draadfal woman?”’ 

‘' My dear,.she's 80 dreadfal that thongh i: 
was all his own faults, I -soald hardly help 
being sorry for Trevlyn!"’ 

That was the beginning of it. Taat was 
how Paai Ashton, heis, of, Glenross, came to 
be entirely dependent on his own exertions 
always, exsepting that very modes’ hundred 
ay eae’, ob which: nothing oonld:deprive him. 

) Ac gteatomany: paople pitied Pant, A fe7, 
like his (godfather, Lord; Somerson,: would 
gisdig-bave lent.him w helping: hand, but Paul 


, anrpriged them all... ; Ha aeswslly:nefaged to ba 


pisded »while.aa:tothe:' helping hand ’’:he waa 
80 jadependent:no one liked to offer it. 

“I don’s.owe a shilliag in theoworld,’’ he 
tald the Qountess, »when she ingiated on his 
dining: with: her in Loondon, whither she:had 
coma up for two days:to dov some: shopping 
‘«Daere'a novonedepending:onim3, Ihave 
ficatrate health,and if things coma: to the 
worst. I. have enough money to keep me ont of 
thes workhonee. “Things might shave been 4 
great deal worse, Lady) Senssrton,"’ 

Bab you, who delightediin a genatry life, 

to bsieoopsd ap in London dedgings + besides, 

Paal; you ought to make a namedor yourss!f, 

and how are you to do it it: you have always 

to bs thinking about money?” : 

‘Bat [dons alwaya think wbont »is,'’ be 
“ I'm vhappy enough; only," anc 


protested 0 
\the-saraers of his mouth wentidown, ‘'I do 


hate >the: though’: of that iwoman ruling 43 
Glenrass 1’ 

‘So dees everyone—excspt your unele |” 
‘*Hewmust: baa littl mad{” said, Pad, 
cheerfally. ‘ Why, I heard the other day 
that.alitho old aepvanta bad-left-in a body, 
and: Lady Deeviyn had roplacedithem by 20 
abmy of female converts! ” 

Lady Somerton nodded. 

“Bhe kept en! the ooaclman shecanse she 
Wai. 88xi029 @bous your aosle’ aisatety when 
ha drave ont y bat-crorpthing elan ia. woanced. 
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fil pp theizepase timeia preaching. The house 
work iadone by # regiment of orphans in red 
cnifarms.. The Visar ia nearly frantic.” 

“J don't wonder; bat does ske bring the 
reciment to church ?”’ 

“ Ghe. never goes hersdlf. Ono of. the 
iargaat rooms at Glenross hasbeen fitted up 
a3 & kind of chapel, and Lady Trevlyn 
preaches there avery Samday. I fancy the 
head gardener helps sometimes. It ia. the 
4,1 of she neighhourhopd.” 

Pm sure I don’t wonder —bas my uncle?” 

“ The Earl met him the other day .and.ssid 
ha looked the picture of health, go..you n¢ed 
rot be anxious about him, Paul!" 

“ And does he ever go ant alone?” 

“Yes, He, gases into the town sometimes 
bz himeelf, He never visits anyone.” 

“Did anyone call on her?” 

“No one! 1 sometimes. think if was a 
riistake! It.we had tried to. welcome ber .a3 
one of us.she might .have liked the r/c of a 
creat lady, and mot strack out a Tine for her- 
salf, Some. pasople declare.she daes a great 
deal of good, and I suppose it is kind to feed 
ao many orphans; bu’ I'd far rather myself 
subsaribe liberally to: some. good asyjam, and 
have proper servants to wait on me !"’ 

So, world I!” 

Brut at this paré.of his life Ran! Ashton did 
not get, much waiting on. He. had spoken 
cheertally to,4he Conntess, and said truly that 
hig prospects were fair enough ; but, uninckily, 
a man cannot live upon prospects, but gene- 
vally requires something more gabstantial to 
take with them, 

Paul's writings were attracting attention. 
Wow and again a paper‘of his was paid for, 
sad paid for well, bat for ths most part be 
kod to degend on the very meagre income 
before alladed.to, and on such fees as he conld 
pik up by cgaching.youpg.men.for various 
examinations. 

A Cambridge MLA. a gradaate in honours, 
of coursé he was well-qualified to act as tutor; 
bat.then he had -no experience in teaching, 
and pupils were rather hard to come -by,.s0 
she fires year of his independence was no easy 
struggle, gud the anniversary.of his unole’s 
marriage found him with a very slender 
balance at his bankers,and no, dividends due 
till the following January. 

Ih was the end of Jnaly, London was.gesting 
vabearably hot, and-the close Jittle rooma as 
Brompton seemed staffier than usual, It wag 
the first year.in his life that Paul Ashton had 
had fo, contemplate passing a whole eammer 
ia the metropolie. 

He felt fined and langnid,. the chengs in 
tis lof had been so sudden. A‘ Glenrogs he 
had had his. own mare, his own dog-cart, his 
body cervant and bis gnn. He had enjoyed 
vary privilege whish might have come to Sir 
Gaoffrey’s own,son, and now-he had to look at 
omnidus fares before he spent them. , He had 
haf to give up club dinzera, and content him- 
slf with euch bumble meals.as,came within 
hia landlady’s culinary skill, Instead of lawn- 
‘sania, boating, and cricket, he had had to 
“cram” claseicalJore into heads too thick to 
redeive ig easily. Instead of. balls, dances, 
and pionica, hia sole relaxation was an opca- 
sional stroll in the park, ora seat in the pit 
of some crowded theatre, 

{t had lett its mark-on him, thia sudden 
change of life. In the olden days Paul had 
veen peed to look-younger than. his years. 
New anyone would have taken him for.thirsy- 
five, Yather shan. twenty-nine—a tall, broad. 
shouldered young man, with the fresh colonr 
of one used,to_live a great Ceal in the.open 
Gir, gan & little faded by a*year of London 
emoke, 

_ Panl Ashton wag not, aitikingly .bandgome. 
Xia waa not the type of face a young lady 
would nave about, but.be, had his own share of 
goed looks, ,Hidfeatnres were regular if too 
*ronely. marked, and. his fisshing dark eyes 
were fall of spirit agd intelligence ;, bus jast 
Low bia expression waa that of nbter waari- 
rneas. Th was so,hot that she ‘listle sitting- 
coom teemed nubearably . atifling, and, open 
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the window as he wonld, no breath of air came 
to, pool the atmosphere, Panl.bad come in 
from 8 long walk, and he felt nngaually. tired 
and depressed. The contrash between his 
lot last, year, and. his circumstances. now, 
strnck him more painfally. than it had ever 
done before. 

“Tt.only I had had a hiat.of. what was 
coming!” thought the young man, a little 
dejectedly. “I might have saved money. To 
think of what I spent in Norway lastsummer, 
why it would, keep me fora year;now.” 

A knock at the door. Just the rap of a 
man's Knuckles, but ib seemed, to bring. com- 
fort to Mr. Ashton, Hia face brightened. as 
he Lory nny ArComne - —_ the next 
mament trere entered Charley Digby, a young 
fellow of tworor, ¢hree,.and pan aaepe long 
ago bad: .been, Panl’s fag at Eton, and -who 
had clang to.him.so ,persiatentiy- that he! was 
almost he parnenene of; osher days who 
frequented the dreary Brompton lodgings. 

i. pay,” he observed, with painfal frank- 
ness, when, the ficst greeting was over, ‘' what 
on earth's thematter?”’ 

** Nothing.” 

“ Youdookwashediout! I tell you whatis, 
Pani, youwill neverstand August in London, 
You'd even 20 much better change your mind, 
and come/with me #0 Scotland next week !"” 

Paul:Asnton smiled, 


your invitation; but I can’t face a dozen 
guests,;who all know:my history, and who 
would all be aghast-atthe idea of a beggar like 
me coming among them!" 

‘* T wish I had mever.aeked a ozeature,”.said 
Digby; petnlantly, “ not bus what Ithink you 
wrong them, :Aehton. Folka aren't ali mer- 


you'll be master.of Gienroas! " 
Paul emiled rather bitterly. 


attentively, Obarley. If you bad studied the 
firas-coinmn of ‘iteshia morning you would 
have known—that I should: never: return 40 
Gilenross 1’ 

‘Good gracious! Why?” 

** Only that Lady Treviyn hay presented my 
unole with a son and heir!" 

Mr, Digby stared in blank amazement. In 
common with most of Panl’s friends,- he had 
believed ‘the precent state of things would end 
with Bir Geoffrey’s life, Never:once had he 
given a thought to the: contingenoy: of ‘the 


Baronet having a obild. 
‘Don't pity me,’ said Paul, abruptly, “for 
I don't believe I conld-stand it, Now; Digby, 


you understand why I can't face anyons who 
knows my story jast at present!” 

‘* Bat you ought to go»somewhere,”» per- 
sisted Digby, with quiet-common sense, “I 
tell you, Paul, you looked quite fagged out, 
and to rain your health won't mend: your 


fortune. Do 8 ‘me to go away. You 
can write ag well» at the seaside ag in 
London!" 


‘T'll gee about it.” 

Lett alone, Mr, Ashton remembered his 
promise, It.was.marvellously diffigult to 
fulfil it, sesing how empty his purse was; but 
yet Digby's words had impressed him more 
than he knew. 

He felt a strange Ignging for. some other 
view than that of the narrow Lyndon stresi, 
somes other sound than the crioa of she milk 
,men and, paper boys who haunted’ Merton. 
road. . A change wonld do:him all the good in 
‘the world, the only question was how could 
he take it. 

The very paper. which. had dealt. him such a 

blow .waato.give bim hope. Taking up the 
Times. +o read again: Lady. Treviyn’s ge a 
he came across an sdyextisement, which, after 
some deliberation he determined to answer. 

+, Holiday Tasor Required in Yorkshire, near 

athe qoast,.a.coach, for, atleast two, months, 





to. preparerone pppil fo enter at Cambridge jn 
October. Qaied henag,,.gaail damuy » ample 


‘* My dear old boy, do take ‘no’ for an | ; : 
answer, if it;waa only you and your mother I | I wonder if she. has.any more children. I 


believe I should forget my ‘ place,' and accept | 





“I’m afraid you don's»read your ‘Dimes | 





time for private study. State terms to A.B.C., 
Sandon Castle, near Whitby.” 

Paul Ashton wrote, by that day's country 
pot He knew. Yorkshire.well, shopgh he had 
never-heen.in that particular pars of, it. He 
thought he might. pasa. two, monéhs. very 
pleasantly inthe asigabanrhood of Whitby. 

He.had no acquaintances in that direoiion, 
and fortunately hianame.was common enough 
for people not to connect him .as,a «master of 
conrse With Sir Geoffrey Trevlyn's some tims 


r. 

If oniy he could get the post it would 
freshen him upfor the winter. Besides the 
remuneration it would mean two.monsha free 
from expanse, while no deubs he could go on 
with hia literary pareuita inthe ‘ample time 
for private stady; ‘in short, Pan! went to bed 
that night fully resolved to go down to 
Sandon Casile if only he .cogld, get the 
obance, 

And he got it! 

Almont before he bad begun fo Jook for an 
anewer: he reoeived a.letier baaripng the Whit- 
by post mark, and written in a peouliar 
crabbed hand, which, informed him that bis 
terms nd references being perfectly satisfac- 
tory, Lady Sandon would ba glad to.see him 
at the Cassle on the earliest day convenient to 

‘'T guppose she’s &.widow,” thought Panl, 
as. he read the lester, ‘' and my pupilis her gon. 


never heard of the Sandons in my life. I 
must get a peerage and, read up the family, or 
elaze. pump Charley, he's qnite a.mine of 
information;on such, subjects,” 

Young Digby came round before Paul left 
Brompton, and tally justified, shis faith in 
his powers, 

© Lady Sandon.is.an old fziond of my 


cenary. »Besides,.come: day tack 'ilturn, and | ™tter’s,”’ he said, promptly; ‘-bub.she has 


| 00.602, 


Never. had any; children but one 
daughter.” 

‘Gan ehe be, the pupil?” 

‘Rather mot. Lady Emily .xvarried and 
went ont to India years, before L oan remem- 
her. Your pupil may,.be .her gon. On the 
whole I should say that.was it. Doesn't Lady 
nanten waention bim as ber grandson?" 

id o,”* 


‘* Well, that's. it. I. ocan't.remember who 


| Lady Emily, married, but I know. it was some 


great man.in one of the,colonies; depend upon 
as you'll ficd I'm right.” 

‘And Lady Sandon is a, widow?” 

*QOh,dear,)no, The Earl a alive, and a 
most hospitable old fellow, bat the Countess 
manages everything. Don's, Jook;horrified, 
she’s not one of,the shricking sisterhood that 
goin for.women’axights. Youjll.be very fond 
of Lady Sandon I'll bet." 

Paul secretly denbted shis.| Ho. was rather 
relieved that the Castle .posreased a master, 
even if it.was.one who iets all authority to hia 
wife ; and he set, out for Yorkshire in excel- 
leat, spirits, and a firm. resolve, to.make the 
best of what he fonnd theres. 





OHAPTER II. 


“ You know, Molly,.it's,a, horrid nuisance ! 
The fellow will always.ba ia the way, and 
there. will be no fan to be.hadanyhow |” 

The grombler was, & very, handagme young 
man of threa.or. four.and.twarty,.jast a trifle 
too. effeminate in looks and paanner, just a 
trifle weak in) the, expression of .his weil.cut 
mouth, bot still a great fayourite.at Sandon 
Castle, and @ .very. imporsaat. personage, for, 
the estate and title being strictly, entailed on 
heirs ;male, she moment the Earl died, his 
nephew, Frank Sandon, would ba, master'of 
‘he p Coat and, all the good thinge that went 
with it, 

The. girl: he addressed lived withthe Earl 
rend. Conntess, and called shem, grandfather 
and grandmother, though she was, in fact, 
telased, to neither. 

_Sbe .was. the only child.of ,Adzism Hope's 
ficas. macrisge-and from ne day ween Lady 
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Emily Sandon became the colonial states. 
man’s second wife, Molly, then a child of two, 
was treated by her as her own daughter. 

Adrian Hope was a succecsfal man, and a 
rich one. His first wife had been a pretty 
nobody, his second an Earl's only child. The 
colonial politician was but human, and felt 
disposed to forget the year of wedded life with 
his first ohvice, and to exalt the daughter, 
who had a nobleman for her grandfather, over 
the half-sister who could not boast one power- 
fal connection; but Lady Emily was justice 
personified. 

She always upheld Molly's claims as the 
elder of the two girls, and when her own 
Gertrude was sent to England to obtain the 
best education Europe could provide, the 
stepmother insisted that Molly should accom. 
pany her. 

For five years the half-sisters had lived 
under Lord Sandon’s roof, for five years they 
had been under his wife’s care, and a great 
many people had come to forget that Molly 
ee ed no connection with the Sandons 
at all, 

She was the Earl's favourite. He delighted 
in her pretty face and winning ways. Ger- 
—_ he always declared, he could not under- 
stand. 

From time to tims there bad been a talk of 
the young ladies returning to Maryland, but 
Lady Emily always hoped to be coming home, 
The Earl and Countees were in no hurry to 
loee their charge, and wished, besides, to keep 
Gertrade as long as possible with them, for 
their darling wish was that she might be. 
come the wife of her cousin Frank, Lord 
Sandon's heir. 

Molly smiled at the young man’s outburst. 

‘*Me, Ashton may be very nice,” she said, 
simply ; ‘and it seems hard Gertie should 
never have her own way.” 

“TI think she has it always,” grumbled 
Frank, “and it makes her dreadfully dis- 
agreeable. I hate clever women, Molly!” 

Molly, who certainly was not clever herself, 
smiled, and said, deprecatingly,— 

‘: I suppose they can't help it. Bat, Frank, 
the oarriage will be here directly. Hadn't we 
poe go downstairs, and be introduced to the 
Ogre ?"’ 

ah What a capital name for him.”’ 

Molly blashed. She knew perfectly that 
the only objected to the scheme because 
Frank Sandon did, and that she would have 
been perfectly contented for Gertrude and the 
tutor to straggle all day with Greek roots, so 
Jong as they did not inveigle the young heir 
into joining them. 

Coildlike and innocent as she seemed, 
Mies Hope knew perfectly well on which side 
her bread was buttered. 

She was fifteen when she lefs Maryland, 
old enough to know that her father cared 
nothing in the world for her compared to 
the love he had for Gertrude. 

Bhe was quite aware she owed every ad- 
vantage of the last five years to her step. 
mother’s sense of jastice, and that when 
they returned to the colony, she must be 
resigned to see Gertrude openly her father's 
favourite. 

Mies Hope's secret scheme was not to re- 
tarp all, but to accept the first eligible man 
who proposed to her, at preeent no one had 
come forward ; but Molly had a secret hope 
that Frank Sandon regarded her with more 
than cousinly affection. What a triumph 
for her if she became his wife ! 

They went downstairs together to the 
pleasant octagon room, where Lady Sandon 
dispensed tea, 

The Countess and her grandchild were 
alone, for the Earl had not yet come in. 
Lacy Bandon wase—as young Digby had 
called her—a dear old lady, with soft, silvery 
hair, and a complexion as delicate as a 
girl’a. At eixty five she was still strong and 
active. 

She ruled the Castle, and, if truth must 
be confessed, ruled the Earl too; but in one 
partionlar she had failed. She could never 





induce Lord Sandon to share her distrust for 
Molly Hope, and now, like a good wife, she 
had given up the struggle, and felt she must 
leave time to enlighten him. 

Bhe was always kind to Molly. She saw 
that the girl had her fair share of all the 

easures within reach, but she never liked 

er. It was the old old story, so graphically 
portrayed in the quaint couplet :— 


“The reason why, I cannot tell, 
I do not like thee Doctor Fell ” 


Gertrude Hope looked up as her sister and 
Frank Sandon entered. 

‘*You greedy people! Did you come for 
tea? Granny isn't going to pour it out yet. 
She means to wait for my tutor!” 

She was a head aud shoulders taller than 
Molly, and though three years her janior, was 





often taken for the elder of the two. The 
half sisters were a great contrast. Molly, | 
pretty, tiny and fairy like, with the blonde 
prettiness of a wax doll. Gertrude tal), dark 
and stately. looking. At eighteen, a mere , 
slip of a girl with bold eyes, which seemed 
almost too big for her thin face, which already 
bore the promise of a glorious womanhood, 

“Do you know,” said the Oountes3, sud- ; 
denly, ‘I begin to feel nervous, What sha!l 
we do if this Mr. Ashton is some mysterious 
bookworm who never opens his lips except to 
instruct Gerty, and is never happy without a 
pipe in his mouth.” | 

** We should have to send him away with a } 
handsome cheque to console his feelings and | 
pny | that Gerty was ill with too mtch , 
stady!" 

“No, Frank,” struck in Gertrude, “It 
wouldn’t be true; besides, it might hurt his 
t I am sure he is a gentleman,” 

“ Ashton is a very good name,” putin the 
Countess, “and I liked his letter |" 

“How old is he?” asked Molly, in her 
smooth, silky voice. 

‘*T never asked him!” replied the Countess. 
‘He took his M.A. some years ago, so he 
can’t be very young.” | 

‘* He'll be fifty,” said Frank, mischievously, 
‘‘and wear blue spectacles. His hair will be 
scanty, his wardrobe shabby, and he will 
prowl about with a green cotton umbrella | 
tucked under one arm!" 

Bat Lady Sandon did not laugh at this . 
sally. She looked gravely at Frank, and | 
said, ‘‘I hope you will remember that Mr, | 
Ashton comes here in a measure as our guest, | 
and that I expect him treated with the utmost | 
courtesy.” 

“ Don't be afraid, aunty. I shall be polite- | 
ness itself to the old fellow. Depend upon it, 
he will——” 

But the sentence was never finished. A 
servant flang open the door, announcing ' 
“Mr, Ashton,” and as the tutor walked up | 
the room to greet the Countess, Frank and 
Molly glanced at each other in mute sur- 
prise. Was this the ogre? Thies the middle. 
aged poverty-stricken tutor. Why, he could 
not be much over thirty, and he had his pedi- 
gree stamped on his face. A gentleman of 
long descent, used to the best society, that 
was the immediate verdict of anyone who 
looked at Paul. 

‘*IT am vary glad to see you, Mr. Ashton,” 
said the Countess. ‘ Please sit down and have 
some tea, You must be tired after your long 
journey. Molly, go and tell the Earl Mr. 
Ashton has arrived.” 

Paul's misgivings vanished. His stay at | 
the Castle would be a pleasant time if Lady | 
Sandon were really the autosrat Digby had 
hinted ; but meanwhile, where was her grand- 
son. 1t was impossible to mistake Sandon 
for his pupil. Toe young heir had all the 
grown up airs of a man about town, and none 
of the imformal manners of a youth in his 
teens. 

Conversation went on pleasantly. Paul bad 
been introduced to the young ladies, and 
Gertrade waa talking to him of his journey, ! 
when he asked suddenly,— 








t 
‘ 


ieee 


“Ie your brother at home, Miss Hope, shay) 
I make his acquaintance to-night ?” 

** Mr, Ashton, you must be creaming |” gaig 
the girl, ‘‘ I have no brother!” 

a felt gn gl 

‘*Bat my pu young man I am 
conch for Oambeldge?" ” 

Gertrude blushed crimeon, and for a 
moment looked really beautifal. 

‘: There has been some mistake, Mr. Ashton, 
Iam your pupil. At least, I mean, I hope to 
go * a in October." 

* You ” 

Lady Sandon came to her favourite’s 
rescue, 

‘It has been the dream of Gertie’s life for 
the last three years. I don’t think she wil! 
do you discredit, Mr. Ashton. She is a born 
student.” 

‘*And I am the simpleton of the family," 
said Molly, confidentially. “You see, Mr, 
Ashton, Papa conldn’s expect two clever 
daughters!"’ 

** You are mach nicer as you are Molly!” 
said Frank, gallantly. ‘‘Gerty is so dread. 
fally learned she makes people afraid of her,” 

To Paul's surprise he saw something like a 
tear glittering in his pupil’s dark eyes. He 
felt sorry for her, and began speaking of 
Girton and her prospects there as calmly as 


thongh he had travelled over two hundred 


miles on purpose to teach a gir), he who had 
always believed learned ladies a snare and a 
delusion. 

Certainly Mr. Ashton had no cause to com- 
plain of hia reception. Two very preity 
rooms had been prepared for him. The 
Countess said she did not wish her grand. 
child to work more than four hours a day, 
and the rest of his time waa entirely at hie 
own disposs! He would find the library 
well-stocked with classical books, and if he 
was fond of riding a horse was at hie disposal. 
= hoped he would try to feel at home among 


im. 

“You are too kind,” said Paul, frankly; 
‘but I think I must avoid the temptation of 
a horse. It took me months this year to get 
used to do without my rides, and I don’t want 
the same experience over again.” 

“Do you live in London?” asked Lady 
Sandon, suddenly. ‘Is your home there?” 

“I have rcoms at Brompton! I am a 
struggling literary man, Lady Sandon!” 

“Please don’t let Gertrade study herself 
ill,” replied the Countess. ‘‘She is not 
strong, and I often feel anxious about her.” 

It was like olden times to sit down to the 
elegant eight o’clock dinner, and be waited on 
by the train of skilful servants. 

Panl had gone back to evening dress asa 
matter of course. His pupil was in white 
muslin fastened by a silver girdle. Miss Hope 
wore turquoise blue, and looked like a fairy. 
Frank Sandon did not shine during dinner. 
He added very little to the conversation, and 
followed the ladies almost as soon as they left 
the table. 

The Earl /o>ked after him with a sigh. 

‘I've known for a good many years now 
that he must come after me, and yet, Mr. 
Ashton, I can’t get used to the idea, I’ve no 
fault to find with Frank, bu’ he always seems 
to me—rather a puppy!” 

The tutor smiled, 

': He is very young.” 

‘* He is twenty-five, and he bas known ever 
since his schooldays he must be my heir. One 
would have thought he might have grown & 
little more dignified by this time.” 

“The dignity may come with years, Lord 
Sandon. Bat I can understand that you 
regret the entail.” 

* Regret it! It’s blighted my life sir, ay, 
and my wife's, too; and the worst of it is 
that boy’s the very last male heir. If Frank 
bad never been born my daughter would be 
my heirees. It’s specially worded so in the 
entail that when there is no mail heir left the 
child of the lact Earl can take everything. 
try not to bear the poor fellow a grudge, but I 
can’t alway help it,” 
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“Tg be your nephew, or your great 
nephew?" 

‘My nephew. My brother didn’t marry 
until is seemed probable I should have no son. 
Frank is jast seven years older than your 

apil."’ 
e PYrnose ambition it is to be a Girton 
de 

“Well,” said the Earl, apologetically, ‘I 
don't think she can help it, She's a clever 

1. Always was, and I don’t think somehow 
. would take kindly to a colonial life, and 
her father’s almost bound to end his days in 
Maryland.” 

It was not till the following day that Paul 
Ashton had any chance of inquiring into his 
pupil's accomplishments. Direotly after break- 
fast he went up to her, and said frankly,— 

“J should like to see what you have been 
studying, Miss Hope. Then we might arrange 
a plan of work accordingly.” 

She led the way to what had once been her 
sohoolroom. It was a bright, cheerfal apart- 
ment, and from the window you could catch 
just @ glimpse of the restless waves of the 
great North Sea. 

Gertrude closed the door, and gave her 
tutor a chair, Then she said simply,— 

“I don’t want my sister and cousin to come 
and interrupt us. Frank makes game of the 
very idea of stady, and Molly says it is absurd 
and anwomanly,." 

To his surprise Paul found himself essaying 
the part of comforter. 

“You mustn't mind a little banter, Miss 
Hops. Men like Mr. Sandon seldom have 
much sympathy with real hard work, and 
= sister ig young enough to think it fun to 

ugh at anything she cannot understand,” 

‘* Molly is three years older than I am!"’ 

“ Older ?” 

“Yes, She is Miss Hope. I am only 
Gertrude. You see mother will have Molly 
to take into sosiety and be a companion to 
her, and I do so hate the idea of leaving 
Eogland, and so I thought I might be spared 
to go to Girton,” 

“And when you have stayed your time 
there what is your next plan?” 

He expected her to say she had not thought. 
He was not in the least prepared for her calm, 
practical reply,— 

“T shall wait till I am a little older, and 
then open a school. I don’t believe in the 
present syetem of education. Girls grow u 
to think of nothing but tennis and society. 
should like to make them something better. 
Then, you know, though pspa is a rich man, 
Molly is his eldest child, a0 it will be just as 
well for me to earn my own living. And now, 
Mr. Ashton, I want you to tel! me plainly, 
ust as though I wasa boy, What chance do 
you think I have?” 

He was prepared for bad scholarship. Some. 
how this old world castle did not seem to him 
likely to produce a scholar; but when he had 
listened to Gertrade for over an hour and 
examined her various acquirements he was 
agceeably surprised. 

‘Am I to speak plainly ?” he demanded. 
“Aa plainly as you oan,” she answered. “I 
oan bear anything but shams.” 

“Then I believe you ll g #5 Girton and 
keep up to the ordinary of work there, 
Bat I don’t think you will ever make a name 
for yourself, or become celebrated in any 
particular branch of study.” 

“I think I understand, Anything to be 
won by hard work you think I shall accom. 
= = you mean I have no natural 


‘Plenty of talent—no genius, You will 
pass through college honourably, but—your 
name won't be in all the papers as a prodigy.” 

Gertrude laaghed heartily. She had com- 

a recovered her serenity, 

*Dben I will risk it, I shalltry.” Here 
the raised her eyes to his face with a strangely 
earnest look. “I shall try at least not to 


OHAPTER III. 


A weer had passed, Paul Ashton felt quite 
at home at Sandon Castle; bat being a clear- 
sighted, keen-witted young man, he had made 
two discoveries which the Earl and Countess, 
who had known the three young people for 
years, never even dreamed of. 

Molly had set her hears on marrying the 
young heir of Sandon, and pretty and ochild- 
like as she seemed, she was yet capable of a 
fierce, passionate jealousy which she nour- 
ished against her younger sister for no earthly 
reason that Paul could make out except that 
Gertrude was her grandmother's favourite. 

Mr. Ashton had seen what escaped his host 
and hostess, but he had not the clae which 
would have explained his discoveries, seeing 
them treated precisely alike, and hearing them 
both call the Earl grandfather, he never 
guessed that only one of the girls had the 
right to claim relationship with the house of 
Sandon. 

Taat the Countess desired a marriage 
between Frank and Gertrade puzzled the tutor 
amazingly. 

Molly was, to his mind, far better suited to 
the rattlepated young heir, and surely, though 
the younger was her own favonrite, it could not 
matter really to the sweet-faced old lady 
which of her grandchildren eventually bore 
her own title. 

Yet there were times when Lady Sandon 
seemed positively angry because F'cank chose 
Molly as his companion, and it was easy to 
see her whole heart was set on his marrying 
Gertrude, 

Paul often wondered whether the girl her- 
self guessed her grandmother's wishes. Garty 
never avoided Frank. She was on the most 
cordial terms of cousinly intimacy with him ; 
but then she never seemed at all hart or dia- 
pleased if he neglected her for Molly. 

Her studies engrossed a great deal of her 


have no cause to blush for his pupil. 

As for the holiday tutor he was happier 
than he had ever been since he had been the 
acknowledged heir of Glenrosa. 

Sandon Oastle was a bright exchange for 
the gloomy lodgings at Brompton, and in the 
manner of all about him there was no shadow 
of patronage or condescension. Everyone 
treated him as a gentleman. Even Frank 
Bandon, who had socffed at the tator before 
he osme, was fain to confess that Ashton 
was a very decent fellow, with no nonsense 
about him. 

‘* He will make Gortrade into a regular blue 
stocking,” said Molly, poutingly, ‘and I am 
sure she was bad enough before. I suppose 
now you will really les her go to Girton, 
grandmamma?”" 

Lady Sandon was not best pleased with 
Molly, and her irritation showed in her reply. 

“Tl always intended to let her go, Molly; 
and let me remind you that now.a-days learn- 
ing is fashionable. Oat in Maryland it may 
be the custom to despise education, bat here 
in England, where Gertrude’s life will be 
spent, a woman is admired none the less 
because she has cultivated her intellecs!" 

Molly poated. 

‘I think 7 ought to stay in England,’ she 
said, rather sharply, ‘‘and Gertrude go out to 
Maryland. I am the eldest, and ought to have 
my choice!" 

Lady Sandon looked at her searchingly. 

‘My danghter will be home before long,” 
she said, quietly, ‘‘and I shall advise her to 
take you out when she returns to the colony. 
With Gertrade at Girton this will be a dall 
home for a young girl; and, besides, at Mary- 
land young ladies marry somewhat early, and 
I think it is time you were settled in life!" 

You might have heard a pin drop as the old 
lady launched this shot. Molly looked at 
Frank as though to remind him it was a 
favourable opportunity to publish the devo. 
tion he had eo often professed for her 
private, but Mc. Sandon had no fancy for 





bring shame on my tutor.” 


scene with his aunt, 


attention, and Paul soon discovered he should : 


He went on studying the morning paper 
quite unmoved, and it was Molly herself who 
finally broke the silence. 

‘‘I had no idea mamma had really fixed the 
time for her return. How long will she 
stay?" 

‘‘Three months,” replied the Countess, 
‘‘and your father accompanies her. I heard 
this morning. They will be here by the 
middle of October, and must leave again in 
January. Emily writes that she shall enjoy 
® Christmas at her old home. If Gertrade is 
at Girton she will still have the Caris)mas 
vacation to spend with her parents. It is a 
great relief to me that they have fixed their 
plans!” 

Frank felt the dangerous moment was past, 
and he could afford to join in the converzation, 
so he struck in. 

‘*Is mast be ever so long since you have 
seen them, aunt?” 

‘‘Several years. I supposes Mr. Hope 
thought if he spared me both hie daughters he 
could not be expected to part from his wife 
even for a brief visit!” 

*Do you know, I have never seen him,”’ 
remarked Frank, lightly. ‘'I suppose Gerty 
gets her wonderfal cleverness from him, He's 
awfully learned, isn’t he?'’ 

‘' He is a good, true hearted man,” replied 
the Countess, simply, ‘‘and I respect him 
because he has made my daughter happy. He 
has become very famous since his marriage, 
but when he and Emily were first engaged he 
was the shyest, most unsociable man I ever 
met, Tae first time we saw him I niok-named 
him the ‘ wet blanket.’ I little guessed how 
nearly he was to be connected with me.” 

‘*He was mourning for my mother then,” 
said Molly, affectedly. ‘I suppose he was 
pretty well heart-broken for her loss?” 

Lady Sandon passed over thia remark as 
entirely as though it had not been made. 

‘‘ He came over to England on some parlia- 





mentary basiness. I remember the Earl 
marvelled at his being sent on such an 
important mission, for he had been in Mary- 
land only a very short time." 

** I was born there,” said Molly, determined 
not to be lefs out of the conversation any 
longer, ‘‘and my mother is buried in the little 








cemetery on the hill.” 
“Then all your relations on your mother’s 
side must live in Maryland?” said Frank, 


| Gareleasly, ‘' Have you many of them?” 


‘* Mamma must have been an only child, I 
never heard of anyone belonging to her.” 

“The family were English,” said Lady 
Sandon, gravely. ‘'I never met any of them 
myself, bat if they had been desirable 
acquaintances I conclade your father would 
have wished you to visit them from time to 
time.” 

Molly flashed crimson. 

“You have no right to speak against 
them!” she oried, angrily. ‘They may be 
very nice,” 

** My dear, I am not speaking against them! 
I only say that Mr. Hope cannot esteem them 
much or he would have desired you to make 
their acquaintance. That is another reason, 
beer in favour of your retarning to Mary- 


«‘ You seem very anxious to get rid of me?” 
retorted Molly. ‘'I am sure grandpapa will 
miss me if no one else does.” 

‘We shall all miss you,” said Frank, 
eagerly. ‘At least I am sare I shall,” 

Lady Sandow went away to write her 
letters, and Molly and her lover were lefs 
téte-a-téte, for he was her lover, although he 
had never paid her any marked attention ia 
public, and though he seemed tacitly to agrea 
to his uncle’s wishes for his marriage with 
Gertrade. 

**Don’t,” oried Molly, passionately, as Mr. 
Sandon tried to take her hand. ‘ Frank, 1 
feel as though I hated you! Why couldn't 

ou have told her the trath that I could not 
eave England because you wanted me?” 

**Don't be foolish, Molly!” said Frank, 
oheerfally. ‘The trath is good I grant you, 
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bat the trath should not always be epsken. 
There ts a sime-whsn cilence is. golden,’ 

“TI am tired of silenos.’’ 

* Are-yow sited of are; Molle?” 

“You know Iam not# Bateoh! Frank; 
these concealments and prevarications are 
misery,, Woy can't you tell’ grandpapa the 
truth? I aor sure he would not ‘be hard on 
us. He,cat least, does not deem me only 
= - play ‘seeond ‘fiddle to’ that ridiculous 

erty.” 

*' Look here, Moliyy” said Frank, quietly; 
** you don’t * seem «satitficd: with nvp wordy 
Let's understwumd eachother once for alk I 
care for you ag’ I ‘never shall for any’ other 
woman, and I mean to marry you, but eve 
for your seke I daren’t risks quarrel’ “with 
my uncle;’’ 

“I¢ wouldn't make one. I anvhis favourite; 
He likes me betterthan Gerty.” 

“ He likes you better to talk “or. j-86 with} 
but ‘he .i#' inordinately proud of his°family. 
He ‘haw never quite forgiven: me «because my 
existence prevents Lady E mity's ever beooming 
& countess in her own ripht; and be hagset 
hishopewon the injastioe being repxired\by a 
marriage between me.and Gerty.” 

“T dow's eee that-it-is injastice, He knew 
when he married if he had no‘ son*the estate 
and title nrust goto-your father,” 

“Ah, baw until«Lady’ Emily wae twelve 
years old my father wae-unmarried.”’ 

* What: difference would that make?” 

“ Hise pame wae the last in theentail. If 
he had died unmarried my unole-would have 
been the last mafe’Sandon, and Emily contd 
have inherited everything, I believe before 
= father ao and the Earl: settled that 

ings ehoutd be put right by my marryiv 
Gestrates pus rig y my ying 

*' And you nrean to do it?” 

‘I mean to marry you; but; my child, you 
must have’ patience, unfces ‘you want ruin to 
stare us‘in the face.” 

* Ratat Bast;:Frank, yor are well off, and 
I am/my father’ eld cet daughter,” 

“ T ana welt Off nov because the Eart allows’ 
mé & very good income. When l came’of age’ 
he said-he- didu't wan me to be grudging: his 
last yeursfand ‘he fixed a thousand a-year as 
my allowance: Bat I haven't saved a shilling, 
Molly, and he would out off every penay if—- 
I married you!” 

* Papas very rich hk” 

“ Lady Eihily hada large fortune, whiolr is‘ 
setiled on Gertrude after her mother's death. 
Mr. Hope’ draws 's handcome salary; bot hit 
expentesare héwvy, and I an positive he 
would not ffsnd- his’ father-in-law by keeping. 
us,”* 

‘* Them’ you niean te give me up?" 

“No; I don’.” and he-kissed “her; “I 
mean to wait. We can see each other offén; 
and we are bowh youngenengh’ for's yearor 
80 to ma&ke-no great difference,” 

It ‘wis ‘not an impassioned’ wooing, but 
Frank Sandon was a modern young nan; and 
never grew’ excited ‘over anything.” He*was 
calm and’ practical; in spite of hie boyish face- 
and affected uvarmmers. He wavres@y to give’ 
Up & gréat’ deal to marry Molly, to sacrifide- 
for hér ‘sake’-all share ‘of’ Lord Sandon's 
savings; but he was not rash enough to rads 
into abject’ poverty-for the ‘satisfaction of 
dragging hér witht him: 

“ Bat if I go to Maryland?” 

“You wow't go. I'll'tee tothat!”’ 

“And the’ E4rl may<live another twenty ® 
years,” said’ Mdlty, dejectedly, ‘‘and you 
won't be abié"to please ‘yourself fill he's dead: 
Why, I should’ be quite middie aged, Frank, 
if we waitedtwanty years!” 

He did act'reproacth her for her heartless 
ness in cotinting on the deceare of the old man“ 
who showed her only kindness. He only said 


yy 
“ Theré is anotHer alternative, Molly, which 
would cleat‘our path.’ 
_“ Gertttde ‘ia not likély to’ die, she “is the « 
picture ‘of health,”’ 
“Bat witit is there to’ hinder’ her’ from 
marrying someone'elee? If I proposed to her“ 





now, and she refaused;ahe Barl might declare 
she did nos know her own mind; but when 
ones she is ‘safely roarried\“I shall be-free to 


please myself, 
Bat Mblly did nos gain ‘thé comfort. he had 


expected: 

“T don’t think Gerty will eversmarry any- 
one,’ she said, sullenty. ‘ She thinks of 
nothing but her books,” 

While this conversation went on; Gentrude 
an@ ber tutor were resting Greek inthe old 
sehosiroom.' 

Pawl bad-grown’ nse? raw-to hearing the 
dead langaages from the gitls'lips; and 
corrected’ her mivt#her ao impartialy av 
—— she had “been 's most’ anifitereating 


boy; 

His pupil was’ae -enigmavto hin. She 
honesty loved ‘her°work; and. delighted ‘in 
study, yet there were simes-whenm he-fancied 
she had some ‘other’ reasom than a ‘taste for’ 
learning for wishing-to go to Girton, | 

Gertrude Hope was the frankest, most’un- 
afféoted girl he had evermet.- Honestly’ proud 
of her beantiful’ home; and ‘very fohd of ‘her 
grandparents, she seemed just the cort of 
creature *to” delight im’ a-quiet*country’ life ; 
and yet: she-had made’ up-her mind ‘to work 
herd’ ata ‘really arxious prefessions Agshe’ 
camdidfy’’ co! éa, she°was not ‘ambitions: 
A desire formoney conte hardly influence her: 
Why was it then that she had set her ‘heart 
upon becoming a Girton girl ? 

“You will mise your Yorkshire:hiflst” 
Paul told her that+morning;-asthey put sside 
their books, and prepared’ to‘feave the school: 
room, ‘Miss Hope, do you know the more lt 
think of it, the’ more puzzie@’ 1 feel: Why 
should you,’ of ‘all the’ world, want’ to pare 
examinations sud becomelearned? You, whe 
have’ a ‘ beautiftil cowntry hortic,and ’ seent’ 
dslighte? witha quiet-life?’ I cannot ander» 
Stand it.” . 

Gertrude smifed: 

“ Are ‘you supersritions; Mr, Ashton?” 

Paul looked bewildered. 

* Not’ tite least in’ the -world’’ Bat’ why 
shouldstipersvition drive you to Girton? ”’ 

The August sutishine fell'om her ‘slight 
figure; and lighted ‘up: her violetreyes: Pal 
bad béen’a ‘month at the Oastle now, and’ 
Gertrude’ traste? him entirely: Sue looked 
ow hin’ ar a frietd. 


coloured ‘attendant ecfiizientefor her edt, 
grandchild, why had she troubled to sendigyg: 
& White nugse for. thevyoumger one‘? 

“1 think somesinies;!’ wend ‘on: Gerirtio,, 
“that iswhy we ate€o different~Molly an4 
I. She was always among the natives,’ She, 
epoke:the language before she-knew-. . 
and my nurse never let me go near the 
coloured servamia.. She: was so-nice and kind, 
more like what they callin England a nursery 
governess.. When. was ten years. old she 
died. I can.-remember it so..welk., I way 
sitting;, crying,, when. Sonanah, Molly's nario, 
came into my room. She had left uslong ba. 
fore;bat-Mollg keps up sa great-adection for 
her, and: she'often came-to see her.. She walked 
up to-where I satywith one hand. stretched. 
out almost ae though in & CUFSe. On tHe,: 
and then she.told.me I had blighted. Moliy's 
life, and that.it was-amevil day fon her..whea. 
I was born.” 

Paul Ashton started. 

« The woman minat have been.mad ft” 

“T don’t think so. Shé was paselonaicty 
fond of Moliy, and ele had never likéd ms, 
It was probabiy the first chance ahé had ever: 
had of g ing to me alone. She. told we 
that my fate would cross Molly's, and this 
one of us must be sacrificed to the other, ani 
then she swore by her own gods (shé waea 
heathen) that I shonld-be the one, andi! I 
attempted to rebel she would’pnt me undet 
spell, and I should waste away suddenly from 
soms cause no ore’conld explain.” 

Panl Ashton kept silent‘forquité a-minnzie- 
Thit revelation had taken him comptetely by 
surptise; that in’ s of Molly’s -ontward 
affection, she cheri *& Becket jeslousy’of 
Gertrude he’ was well‘ aware; He began‘ts: 
wonder’ whether this was the work of the 
coloured” nurse’ whatever the*-seeds ‘of the 
strange envy and hatred he sometimes 
detected’ in Miss\Hope;: bad ‘been planted in 
the childish heart lowg years bofore. 

* You do net ‘answerme!” said Gertrude: 
slowly. ‘' Me, Aebton, de you'shink me’ very’ 
footieh? ” 

“I thiok it wae a terrible experiences ‘fcr 
any child,” he eaid,«gravely.y “I only wish 
you had told Mrs} Hopeor. your fasher.” 

“‘ How conid you guess ldid nat?’ 

“] cam’é tell! Only by: your manner} | 
feel sure you kept the coloured nngee’s thicats: 


An unwonted gravity came” into ‘her mobile’) a:neoret t 


face, and she said, simpty,— 

“T shontd like 40 tell’ yon all about'it seme 
day, Mr: Ashton, if I were sure’ you’ would 
not Jaugh at me.” 

‘* Your-sister was planting amr expedition to 
Whitby this affertioon/’ said Paul, quietly: 
“May ‘I ride“next’ yoo? And‘ will you” tell 
mes‘then ?”” 

Lady Sandon, when she watched  the- 
quartette* start,” comgrataiated’ herself: that 
Frank wasat Gertrude’s side, while» Molly 
followed under*the escort’of the tutor: She 
little guested that ‘in a very‘few montente” 
thiv orderof thityse wad-reverred by Gert rade 
dropping behind, and saying to Molly,— 

“ You had better go: 'on-with Frank. He’' 
wants to gallép over the ‘Moor, and I don’t 
feel inclined to-go fast” 

Paul Ashton watched the cthér: couple 
until they” were -ont*cf ‘earshot, > them’ said, 
gently,—~- 

“You were’ going to’ truet ‘me -with* your 
secret, Miss Gertrade, and tell me thereat 
reacor of your désire to go to Girton.” 

“T really wistt’to go;"’ ehe answered, “* but 
the idea was put into my headlong ago’ by 
something which hsppened in Maryland when 
I was 8 ohild,’ 

“ And it is conttected witheupersition t”* 

“You shaft jadges I euppose* you know 
that out’ there’ most of ‘ths servants’ are + 
natives. Nearly everyone hes coloured nursés, 
Molly was brought up’by one, bat nranima— 
I°don't know why--had a* white-servant for~; 
me. Grandmamma sent her out just before I 
wat born,” 

Again; not having’ the clue; Paut was 





puzzied, If Lady Sandon’ had ‘thought a / 


“ Yes, I waaonly.éen vyears old," said,Gez- 
trade, dreamily, ‘bat mosher had: had ms 2~ 
great..deal. with ber,.andI seemed to uaver. 
stand.thingw I felt..it, would frighten. ber 
and she-wasn't strong, aud then 1 was-alsaj0' 
papa’s favourite... I could-have said waything 
to.him that seemed 40 tell against. Moly!” 

“And. this: really, made.you thiab of 
Girton?" 

« Not then,” and Gertrude,daughen guavely., 
‘' Why, I don’t. believe I had. everheard 10! 
Girten in those dayz,. only you.see'it set me 
thinking. It. seemed. to me if my:fate war to: 
cross Molly’s. I had-better never do she: eawe’ 
things she did... We had. never. bees. mach 
together. I was vety delicete,.and mother 
bad kept me backward, while Molly need to 
go in to the drawing-room contifvaily to.2ce 
company. She..hated booke, and I’ loved 
them. SheJliked to be always gay, snd I was 
fond of quiet.. Somehow we drifted more and » 
more apart, and then, later cn, whan mothes 
cent us back to England, when we go hera: 
every one declared: we were not a bid. like 
sisters.” 

‘'T never saw-Sisters a greater conérast!” 
confessed Paul. 

Gertrude smiled. 

“T found ont. lately how our fates were. t° 
cross. Mother'says she means to take one c! 
us Back to’ Ma: ard. Motty hates the ides * 
of going. If -I am st Gitton” and “so cf 
grandmother's hand@s, perhsps<slte wifl keep 
Molly, She ssyg we are top~mmnolr for’ ber” 
togevher | ’" 

© And you are herfavouriten” ” 

“Popa it's" nettrak” satd-- Gerty, 
simply. ‘ You see, ‘motherwas~ her onty’ 
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child, and ‘she® névér’ ofcé ‘saw’ Pape’e first 
wife.” 
Paul stated: * 
“Dory comes that yon arid’ Mise Hope are 


only et pistes 

“Phat aid Gratpspi ia’ very" ford of 
Molly, srt@’ whert*'we° cam’ here ‘mbvher 
insisted’ we" shuld’ bow’ be tréate@ exactly 
alike.” 

A great deal was explamed tote holiday 
tnéor now! Notablys why Molly wae" jedtons 
of her siéter/ and why Gertrade,:and nef the 
elder MazsHope} was ‘thet wife his: uuclo and 
aunt had selected foe Féank: Sandon. 

© Yout-mevher muster good woman?’ he 
said, thovgetitl aihy, 

« She is the best and dearest mother in the 
world.” Sheie al ing to tonke up tc 
Molly; for bein her stepmother |’ 

“And will she appreve’ of your ‘going ‘to 

2. ? ” 


“T think eo, You cee it will make things 
so mach easier for Molly!” 

“J can'tosedethas, » I should bave fanwied 
she would: be very dail hére without you,” 

‘* She wot! tataychere,; Mr; Ashton} ”’ 

“ Bat you! said: she would «not! go back: to 
Maryland?” 

« Havel youweveriseen White Ladies? ”’ 

‘You’: metin' thes Dower house? Your 
prandfiathértock me-all over-it last week. I¢ 
is beautifully’ kept op a it seme ‘almost as 


though he hat ~dt ‘80 that: his wife 
might findvher tome bedntified: by his hands; 
if he had «to leaterhert” 

Gortrude's eyer filled. 

‘| am trying to persuade grandpapa to lend 
the Dower secto F'rank—until' he comes 
into the Castle!” 


“What would Mr.«Sandon do with thas 
large eatablishmens?:'’ 

“He could marry Molly!” 

* Then’ I) am--not mistaken -im tancying 
there is‘something between-them ? ”’ 

‘Molly bas been able to turn Frank round 
her little fingerever since-we came here first, 
five years ago. Heise dear boy but he: takes 
hfe easily! I believe he would go. drifting on 
like this for years» Now. you see if I am-a 
Girton gisl and mother wants 40. take. one: of 
ber girls back to Maryland,iit would bave io 
be Molly, unless. Frank spoke-eut |’ 

“I should -never. have euepecied. you -of 
matchmaking, Miss Gertrude |?’ 

“T never attempted it before, QGaly.I want 
Molly tobe happy. I can-never forget that 
day when the coloured nurse: coursed: me for 
crossing her path; I made up my mind then, 
child as I was, I would try .to-make- Molly 
woUld teallg bopiich mee irenptticpeormenen 

culd rea! Witch me if anyibing ha 
to ber nursling, and later-on I ied tos 80 


“« Pleave'forgive'mé,’”’ she said, simply.“ Of 
course I understand now. You wefe*rieh and 
—yow lost! your fortane ?”’ 
© Not 'quite;” and Pant acihally smiled,“ Tt 
was only that like Mr. Bandon I though my- 
self arich man's heir't" 

“ Ano be disinitérite@ you?’ 

* He-merried+and had a son’ 

Gertrude looke@into’ Pant Ashtow’t face. 

“Te wasvery hare?” 

*T a afeni@ I thought soatfiret,” You 
gee, like you I did not choose learning for 
ledrning’s sakey A‘ chilith fear firs’ made 
you think of Girton} and driftedinto teach: 
ing Beckuse'E could not dig, and to ‘beg I was 
ashamed !”’ 

‘ Pieate ‘don't talk ‘so bitterly,” she eaid, 
sit ply. ‘ Grandmammae always said you had 
& history, but we never guessed it wasthat, I 
fancied perbaps “you * bad cared for soniecne 
very’ muoh, and she wad dead t’’ 

Pau? locked into the girl's violet‘eyes; and 
learned his own secret: He; the needy olarsi- 
cal‘ coach, the ‘holiday tutor; he, who since 
the bifth of hia vnole’s son had not a prospect 
in the world; hé*had adtwatty dared to fail in 
love with his pupil, Lord Sandon’s grandchild, 
the girl who would inherit her mother's for- 
tune and all the Karl's savings. 

It was madness, useless presumptuous folly, 
andy et'Paul did not feel miserable or repen- 
tant: Hie first though’, as he rode across ‘the 
Yorkshire moors at Gertrade’s side, wae that 
she wasworthy a mais ‘bestlove. His second 
that’ he would ‘rather’ give hie heart to her 
fruisleasly than never have'setr her face. 

He said no’ word to alarm*her, He never 
betthyed the passionate lovebeating at‘ bis 
heart, but helooked into her*face gravely, and 
said in’a voite hé tried hard to keep: from 


trembling, — 

‘No, Mise Hope: Wher I came into York- 
shite T bad never cared for anyoretlike that, 
I never thovght'it was'in mé to do #0’! ’’ 

Her tyes met his, A-vivid blush dyed ‘her 
fait cheek; The next’ moment’ Molly and 
Fratk Sandon ‘joiied them; ard throughout 
thé test‘of timat ride Gertrude’ Hope cid ‘not 
exchange encther word téea-téte with her 
holiday tufor. 





CHAPTER, lV. 


Lory anv Lavy Somenron bad nov forgotten 
Panl, Tuey-wonld gladly have invited him te 
come and stay with them, but’ both felt that 
to be near Glenross would be‘a painful ordeat 
to him’ while the festivities’ in* honour of 
Master Treviyn's birth were going on. 

Very soon, wrote Panl’s' godfather, Bir 
Geoffrey was going to take hie family abroad,’ 








accustomed to-planning for Molly,-it seemed 
llke — naieee! r . 

“ Bat: im thigroase it 4 i ai 
PI a on cake it .is- plamning, for Mr, | 

" Fravk is-very fond of her, and they. jast | 
tui each other, They. never have a terioug 
thought between them.” 

“T oannet-faney them/marzried |” 

“ Why.net 2” 
it I don’t know-—oulpthey seem #0 engrossed: 
in widling is seems insposaible-to picsare Mr, 
Sandon master of, thie, grand old : Castle,..or 
JOUr bisteme eiately-nrarried lady }"’ 

aie mats laughed. 

“It is always. difficuls to ure le 
wliered. Grandmother. told ae Mr 
she could not imagine me head of: ladies 
college.’ 

“ Neither can 11” 
shin ae you had mgny pupils, Mr. Ash- 

“'T hive’ chathed™bktt a:ddven ‘young men> 
T neve¥ hada . ui 
cate “rh pOpll of thé pentle® cex vnitil I 

* Only balt.b-dozen?” 

Bah ‘Thave not ong in. thé pro- 
seg a 
Sangut*= BeaRY as idle as” Mr. 

Gerttude looked at hirti gravely. 





! come to thém. 
: Lora Somerton of his engegement'at Sandon | 


| godfather was’ fitkt cousin’ to Lady Sandon; 


and then they hoped-their ofa’ friend would 
Paul Ashton wrote bactt chesrfally telling 


Castle. He dif not think it nectstary to 

specify the sex of hiepupil; and he was/littie 
“pared for the effect of bis letter. 

6 had no notion when he-wrote it tiiat bis: | 


is you “are maequerading in-Yorkebire as w 
holiday tater) 1 think you mipht ‘heave 
trusted me with your seores, Mr, Ashton p” 

Pani hesitated: 

NO one Jikessto bemoan themeclven,;” het 
eaid; eimyple, *‘ and E ammnosimaeqn & 
Lady Sandor. Lam oa poor! man mow, ‘and: 
sltalivbe #0t6 my fife's‘end.. Every swummert 
may takeia holiday engagement, only I canine 
hope‘alwaye'to méetwith the kinduewy] hay 
redeived at‘Sandon Castle!’ 

‘*T like you,” said the Countess} frankigy 
“and so does Gertrude, « Your godfather tells 
me-you are inordinately ‘proud ,obut’' I aman 
cld woman, and have a right to ‘a few 
privileges?’ . Let «me write to my tom in-law, 
and ‘ask ‘him if ‘he kaows ‘of-any enitwble 
opesingfor'you, Hé is Promicrot Maryland 
now, and most of the Government posts there’ 
ate in his gift.” 

‘ Bat I have'no-olaia-on Mr.Hoye |” 

‘‘ Bat I have,” eaid the old dady, *aud-I 
don’t like tho'idew ‘of your passingoxt'of cur 
sight) Toe Harland ‘I have taken’ a grea 
fancy *to you,’ sir I only wisa poor Fran 
were a little like you!"’ 

Paul hesitated. 

“J think° you'are ratWer “hard on your 
nephew; Lady Sanden, Forgive me if I seen 
rude, but I think sometimes -you do not male 
allowances for‘him {”’ 

‘* Allowances!” the Countess opeted her 
eyes.’ “ Why should he need théns: He-has 
had thé beet of education He har ‘been 
soreened from &H- undesirable acquaintenocer;: 
and-dupplicd with<plenty of money? Yet-he 
ie nothing bute batterfiy. I don't believe 
Fravk bas ever'done ove adefal; sensible thing: 
in bie life?” 

« Bathe can’t hé!p it,” 

© Do you"mean he is an idiot?" arked the 

Countess} ‘indignantly, ! 
“Noy bot I believe he is inospable of any 
serious applicatiow,- Mri: Bandon ‘ia gay “and 
light-hewried ‘so that onetakes‘it for cranted 
he is ‘strongand well bat I believe myveif 
théré ig something wrong with his “constirt 
tion, and that-he has ‘not thé vital force reocm 
sary for‘any sustained effors'! "’ 

My tady ‘stated in amazement; 

‘+ What would ‘he have dons if he bad béew 
& poor mist, and had had to earn’ his own 
living? " she aeked, sharply. 

‘IT oan’t say, I think is wouldhave kille@ 
him, Lady'Sandon) strangers sometimes see 
what € ® man's own family. I believe; 
honestly, that there is serious mischief'in your 
nephew's ‘constisatiom 1 think tite indofent, 
inert manner, the want of energy witith-so 
annoys” you comes chiefly frum ‘lack’ of 
strength?” 

The Countesé changed the subject abrapily; 
without showing whether she was convinced 
by this‘argunient; ‘i 

“T shall writeto ‘Adrian Hope-to-night,” 
she said; decidedty; “ and if he -offére you a 
good sppointmens and you refuse ie l shall be’ 
very angry!" 

Paui‘amiled: : . 

“T used to vay I should like‘ to live abroud; 


; but my love ‘of travel ia the reat -cagse‘of my 


and the impettions’ off noblemun's firtt-act’) changed fortnce. If I hui gone -to Bodrne- 


was to write to his kinewoman ® ful} history 
of Paul’s wrongs, and urge her to obtain her 
buébani’s influence’ to" procure’ ‘him some 
profitable post: ; 

“He is as “prodd ‘as Lucifer,”' wrote the 
Hatl,‘and won't take.a helping bend from 
one of his friends, -but you migh® put -your 
interest in him on thescore’ of thé ‘improve- 
ment he had made ia ‘your grandson's stadies. 
By the way, I never knew Emily had a boy: I 
alwhys fancied the little git? 1 met ar Sandon’ 


mouth ‘with my ‘uncle iostead of roading: 
among the’ Norwegian lakea; I don’t ‘belitve 
Miss’Amelia Jenkine would'ever have’ bevome- 


Lady Treviyn.” 
ication ateited:: 


“Do you mewn shat your uncle married: 


Ameli# Jerikine?° Wat she the'dwughter-cf' a- 
—disseniting ninieter? ” 


“Of nucti“a “very ditisetiting one that he’ 


severed himeelf from his'party and ‘startéd|a” 
sect! of hie own Hivtenesp are being: indds- 


years ago en oe tri  thugh’ by ‘hisdacghter areund her’ 
The Cdinters read this letter twits through | new home#) the Lerfor of niy Unele’s neigh- 
osfefally, She made nocomment on it‘toeher| bours!"’ 


hifebénd ‘or the ‘young » buvdé eet her 


“A talk’ atgdlat women, with? a evarp 


thinking, and thateven Bape! hay ton gae ‘and B-vinegar expresvion 7 


on the terrace enjoying the Adgust twill 
ste managed to neoure a t4e:d-téte with Paul. 
“'T haye “trom. your ‘gedfather” she 


“T never sw Lady Treviyn, bat your dex. 
‘<¢etfita - exaotly “wish” Lord ' Somers 


ton’s.”’ 





heard fre 
said, with a smile,“ and he hastold met how it: 


“ THe woman'1 meat would be poor enough. 
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Fitty pounds a-year represented her whole 
income, and she was bad and unprincipled to 
the core!" 

“Lady Teevlyn was ‘ assisting’ in a board- 
iag-house when my unole met her, so she was 
probably poor enough. She had no relations 
alive unless a sister who married many years 
before left children. Of! course, I am not an 
unprejadiced judge, but I have never heard a 
single word in favour of Lady Trevlyn except 
that she is very zealous in making converts for 
her own sect!” 

Lady Sandon took a turn the whole length 
of the terrace before she spoke again, then 
she said, gravely,— 

“Tam going to trast you with a secret, Mr. 
Ashton! May I rely upon your keeping it 
from everyone, especinliy from my own 
family?" 


‘“* Assuredly !” 

“You may have heard that Molly is not my 
daughter's own child?” 

‘*Miss Gertrude told me as much this 
afternoon. I had never dreamed of it before, 
though of course I thought the two sisters 
singularly unlike." 

‘*Molly’s mother was Kate Jenkins, 
daughter of a very eccentric dissenting 
preacher. Her sister, and I believe her only 
surviving relative, is called Amelia! ’’ 

“Then Miss Hope is Lady Treviyn's 
niece ?” 

“I have told you so far only what the 
whole world knew at the time; but, Mr. Ash- 
ton, terrible trouble came of that marriage. 
I do not know the ticulars. Adrian Hope 
ig a just, honourable man, he told my child 
everything before she married him, he offered 
to board out his little girl if Emily shrank 
from being a stepmother; but she would not 
hear of it. She said a happy home would do 
much to save the child in the future. I do 
not know what she meant; but I am positive 
there is a secret abont Molly. I know that 
Adrian paid Amelia Jenkins filty pounds a- 
year, on condition she made no attempt to 
see his daughter, and when they sent Molly 
to live with us, both my daughter and her 
husband wrote urging me not to make 
ambitious plana for the girl. Toey sent her 
to England chiefly because, at sixteen, she was 
already attracting great admiration in Mary- 
land, and they specially wished her not to 
marry young.” 

‘* Perhaps her mother was mad!" suggested 
Paal, bearing in mind the eccentricities of 
his aunt by marriage. 

‘*I am sure she was not,” replied Lady 
Bandon. ‘She died at her child's birth, and 
atter less than a-year of married life spent 
almost entirely in Maryland. I have met 
people who knew her there, and they describe 
her as a pretty, delicate girl, devoted to her 
husband, but crushed by some hidden sorrow, 
which seemed eating into her heart. Adrian 
Hope himeelf spoke of her always as ‘ Poor 
little Katy,’ and I know he regrets that 
Molly does not in the least resemble her, 
There was some terrible mystery about his 
ficst marriage, bat I do not believe it had any 
thing to do with his wife's sanity |" 

‘‘ How can [help you?” asked Paul, kindly, 
for that the Countess was much upset he 
could see. ‘‘ Unfortunately, I have never 
met Lady Treviyn, or I might try and get 
some information from her!" 

“Ido not wish that Mr. Ashton, young 
men are generally pretty frank with each 
other. You have seen a great deal of my 
— since you came here. Just now you 
defended him from my criticisms, Do you 
enj 9 ye a. 

* No; bat ieve I have guessed his hopes. 
It has been a marvel to me that you did on 
+ eee before that he was devoted to Miss 

ope ? 

‘‘ T never suspected it until to-day!" 

* Tam quite sare of it!” said Paul, simply. 
‘'When I first came, I thought they were 
engaged! I soon saw that I was mistaken, 
bat of his wishes I am tive!" 

“ Sad that foolish child would sell her soul 


to be a Countess! Mr, Ashton, this marriage 
must not be!” 

Bat they are both of age! Paul ventured 
to remonstrate, ‘‘and they have been thrown 
a good deal together |" 

“The marriage must not be!" repeated 
Lady Sandon. ‘' Frank is the last of our 
house, and Molly is no fit wife for him. Iam 
positive the shadow of some terrible trouble 
rests on her, and in herself she is vain and 
foolish ; besides, I mean Gertrude to marry 
her cousin!" 

* [ don’t think that will ever be!" replied 
Paul. “If you will pardon the remark I 
should say your child had too much 
mind, and Mr. Sandon too little!" 

‘I suppose you could not find out anything 
about the Jenkins’ for me?" suggested the 
Countess, 

‘ For me to aticm gt it would look too much 
like revenge,” he said, gravely; “bas Lady 
Sandon, why trouble yourself about the past. 
Toe shadow is a thing of more than twenty 
ban gh ® It oo is any a ee 
wit ©. Hope's first marriage, depend upon 
it it ie buried in his wife’s grave!” 


a 





OHAPTER V. 


Tue letters seemed to dance before Paul 
Ashton's eyes as he read the first colamn of 
the Times. 

**Oa the 4sh of September, at Glenross, 
Geoffcey, son and heir of Sir Geoffrey Tcevlyn, 
baronet, aged six weeka.” 

There was no exultation over the child's 
death. No selfish triamph that he was once 
more his unole’s heir presumptive. Lady 
Trevlyn might have oxvher children. Anyway, 
Paul was not likely to return to his old posi- 
tion at Glenross while she ruled there; bat 
yet, for all that that brief announcement in 
the Times set the holiday tutor thinking. 

He would have been more than mortal had 
he forgotten that Lady Trevlyn was old 
enough to make it probable no more babies 
would replace the dead heir. He would have 
been more than mortal had he not reflected 
that ag the heir presumptive of Glenross he 
was not such a very ineligible parti for Ger- 
trade Hope, since the Sandon property being 
strictly entailed, and Molly requiring an 
ample share of her father's wealth, the 
chances were that his sweetheart would not 
ba an heiress until her mother's death. 

Paul thought of his unsle, and wondered 
if he felt the blow much. Then he wondered 
whether a sight of her niece might not be a 
comfort to Amelia Trevlyn, née Jenkins. 
Things were decidedly ‘‘ strained" at Sandon 
Castle. The Countess showed a particular 
pleasure in keeping Miss Hope in order. 
Feank had not she courage to stand up for 
Molly, and confess his secret engagement 
with her; and Gertrude, worried at the failure 
of her plans for her sister, angry with her 
cousin for his weakness, and a little disap. 
pointed in her grandmother, whom she had 
revered as the essence of justice. Gertrude 
went in for classics and euolid with inde. 
fatigable energy, and told the holiday tutor 
she counted the days till it was time for her 
to go to Girton. 

“ Everything has gone wrong," she said, 
simply, ‘‘and I don’t see how to mend it.” 

* You musn’t fret,” he said, kindly. ‘It’s 
& way things have, you know. O! going 
wrong I mean." 

‘* And what mends them ?”” 

“Time generally. Of course there are 
troubles beyond even his cure; but even to 
these the years bring a softening touch, and 
I don’t think yours are so bad as that.”” 

‘Everyone is cross,’ declared Gertrude, 
‘except you and me. Don't you feel glad 
that in three weeks time you will be away 
from such disagreeble folks as we seem now ?” 
He looked straight into her face. 

‘' [shall never be glad to be away from you, 
Miss Hope! Gertrude, let me speak p y 





this once? If only you had not been an 


ree 


heiress, or if only I had been a richer man, [ 
would have tried to teach you that life holdg 
something sweeter even than Girton triumphs, 
We shall part in three weeks, probably, to 
meet no more, but, dear, it won't harm yon 
to know that far away in the great hive of 
London workers there toils one who will love 
you while life lasts, and who would gladly 
have given life itself jast to call you his owa!" 

‘* Mr, Ashton—Paal!” 

«It can never be,” he said, sadly. “ You 
are far above me, ~*~ I pm gg ‘ps 
grandparents’ trast by try work on 
your om assion; but, oh! my darling! my 
little love { no one who wins you io the fature 
can cherish you more tenderly than I would 
have done.”’ ‘ 

A servant came towards them, saying that 
Lady Sandon wished to speak to Mr. Ashton 
on important business. 

Paul followed the man to the house, and 
Gertrade went towards the lake, where she 
expected to find her sister. 

Molly was there, bat not alone. Not till 
she was close beside did Gertrude see 
that Frank Sandon was beside Molly, one of 
his arms thrown round her, while he uttered 
passionate vows of love, ; 

They had never taken Gertrude into their 
confidence, Perhaps, Frank felt a constraint 
in telling the girl he knew his uncle destined 
for his wife of his love for another, and Molly 
was so jealous of her sister, she would have 
kept her secret at all hazards. Now it was 
too late. Gertrade stood before them with 
words of loving congratulations. Molly, her 
face convulsed with anger, cried eut,— 

‘*Bhe will betray us!'’ and then, as though 
in a sudden frerzy, with the strength which 
passion gives, she gave Gertrade a violent 
push, and sent her into the shining waters of 
the 





Frank Sandon Carted one look at his 
betrothed—grief, disappointment, and horror 
were mingled there—then he flang off his coat 
and plonged into the lake after his cousin; 
and Molly, who loved him too well to make 
no effort to assist him, rushed towards the 
house screaming for assistance, 

She met one of the gardeners before she 
had gone far. He found one of hia mater, 
and the two men hurried back to the lake in 
time to receive Frank Sandon as he struggled 
back to the shore with a dripping, senselers 
form in his arms. With rough but kindly 
hands the men made a sort of hurdle, on 
which they laid their young mistress, and 
then they started for the house, urging Mr. 
Sandon to hurry on lest he shoald take cold. 

Molly would have lent him her arm, for he 
seemed spent and exhausted, but he waved 
her off with a gesture fall of loathing. 

Little guessing what was happening in the 
grounds, Paul Ashton had harried to obey 
Lady Sandon’s summons. He found her in 
the library, and with her a gentleman who, 
though a stranger to the Couatess, was to 
Pani an old familiar friend. 

“Dr, Galpin.” 

‘I promised myself I'd be the one to tell 

ou the news, my boy,” said the dootor, 
Linaly. ‘* Indeed, it was your uncle's wish. 
I promised him that when I left Gienross I 
would go in search of you, and as Lord 
Somerton had your address it wasn't difi- 
cult.” 
* Do you mean my uncle wants me? That 
he wishes me to attend the little child's 
funeral?” 
Lady Sandon took one of the tutor's hands 
in hers, and said gently,— 
‘*Dz, Galpin means that you are wanted at 
Glenross—but not by Sir Geoffrey Trevlyn.” 
“ He died last night, my boy,” said the old 
doctor, sadly. ‘ Hia last word was a blessing 
on you. He bade me tell you he was t 
his little son had been taken, since he was 80 
terribly afflicted, life could have only been one 
long pain to him, and he was glad with all his 





heart to think you would reign at Glenross.” 
‘Bat I thought he was so proud of his 
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son? That there were such spieadid re- 
joicings at the christening?" 

“The outeide world were not taken into 
confidence,” replied the doctor, “ but the baby 
was terribly deformed, Sir Ge: ffrey had been 
preaking rapidly the last f-w months. He 
would have sent for you long ago, only his 
wife would not let him.” 

A sound of sudden noise, a weeping and 
wailing, the tramp of men’s feet. Paul, ata 
glance of entreaty from the Countess, opened 
the library door and went into the hall. 

Lady Sandon, conquering her terror, took 
Dr, Galpin’s arm and followed, 

White and insensible, motionless as death, 
Gertrade Hope was carried into the Oasile. 
Frank Sandon followed, pale as a ghost, 
dripping from head to foot. Molly brought 
up the rear. 

‘¢ Gertrade fell into the water,”’ she said, 
glibly, “and Frank went in after her! It 
was very noble of him, but I am afraid the 
shock has been too much for him!” 

Congratulating himself on his profession 
Dr. Galpin took the command of the sufferers. 

Very soon Gertrude lay in her own white 
bed, very weak and feeble, bat quite conscious. 
Alas! she knew perfectly she had nearly been 
sent to her grave by a sister’s hand. She kept 
this miserable secret to herself, however, and 
only dwelt on Frank's bravery. 

‘* He saved my life, grandmother ; he never 
waited for a moment, You must never say 
again that Frank is not brave!” 

And meanwhile Ds. Galpin had whispered 
the truth to Paul Ashton. The heir to Lord 
Sandon’s estates was dying. The sudden 
shook, the unwonted exertion, had been too 
much. The action of the heart, always weak, 
was failing rapidly, Very soon all would be 
over. 

“Dying!” said the young man, when they 
broke it to him. ‘ Well, thia morning [I 
should have grieved sadly, but I got a blow 
this afternoon which makes death come 
almost as a friend. Doctor, take pen and 
ink please, and set down what I say. Ashton, 
you're a good fellow. You'll see this is never 
used against her? Bat if I go away and take 
my secret with me Gertrude will never be 
safe, My uncle ought to know that she has a 
secret foe,” 

He told what had happened very simply. 
His rapidly.failing voice warning doctor and 
triend the end was near. 

“You must tell Garty,” concluded Frank, 
‘not to fret. She must never think she cost 
my life, for life wasn't worth anything to me 
after that. She was right, you see. I was 
always a coward. IfI had told my uncle the 
truth and braved his anger—this would never 
have happaned. Ask Gertrude to forgive her— 

olly—for my sake!” 

Lady Sa 
fiaished. 

“Oh! my boy,” she said, simply, ‘' what 
am I to say to you? You have given your 
life for ‘al” 

* Hers is mach more valuable,” said Fcank, 
“and, aunty, she—never loved me. She cares 
more for her tustor’s little fiager than she ever 
did for me, He's a good fellow, though we 
i A him the ogre. Don’t be hard on 


Bir Paul Ashton Trevlyn retarned from hig 
uncle's faneral in time to follow poor Frank 
to the grave, and he walked in the prosession 
next to the Earl, which seemed to everyone & 
most soitable arrangement, as it had already 

@nnounced that he was engaged to 
Gertrude Hope. 

Touched and softened by poor Frank's 
dying prayer, Lady Sandon would probably 
have favoured Paal's anit even in his own rile 
of holiday tutor, bat as a powerfal Baronet 
he was moat welcome to her, 


was in the room as he 


Be bed 
ie & long and ‘terrible illness after 
Frank's dant, antl before she was convales- 





letter Lady Sandon wrote telling him of the 
catastrophe at the Castle, 

Molly was bia child, but through some 
informality in his marriage with her mother 
she had no right to his name. 

His first wife had eloped with him, and they 
were married under an assumed name. The 
very fact of both being cognizant of the fraud 
made their union illegal. 

Katy discovered it before she had been in 
Maryland a month. Instead of telling him, 
when ® second marriage would have put 
things right, she kept the secret to herself, 
believing it had been an intentional wrong on 
her husband’s part. 

She was so broken down by grief that she 
pined away a few days after her child's birth. 
Only when he got an angry letter from her 
sister demanding what he would pay her to 
keep the seoret of his wicked fraud, did poor 
Adrian hear the truth. To shield his dead 
Katy's name and for her child's eake he paid 
the harpy fifty pounds a-year. 

He wrote frankly he had never been able to 
care for Molly. The inoessant fretting and 
gtief her mother had given way to seemed to 
have affected the child, and made her the 
most suspicious, curious, little creature ! 

He himself would never have introduced 
Molly into sans ee family, but his wife 
waa always trying to make up to the child for 
the wrong unconsciously done her, and 
he yielded to her wish. 

The sad tidings from the Castle, and, 
perhaps, the fact (though he did not say this) 
that Lady Emily was now her father's heiress 
had induced them to harry their return, and 
— should be in England a week after their 

etter. 

There was much j>y at their return, but a 
little sadness mingled with it, for it was 
impossible that her father could meet Molly 
without having some sort of explanation of 
her condaot. 

Penitence, however, was very far from her 
heart. When che heard her own story she 
seemed to consider herself more sinned against 
than sinning. 

One thing she decided, for which her father 
and stepmother felt thankfal, She said that 
as they all hated her (a fiction) she should 
much prefer to live away from them. Her 
father could give her what he thought proper, 
and she would go to her Aunt Amelia. 

Mr. Hope interviewed Lady Trevlyn. She 
had not saved much daring her year of matri- 
mony, and was, therefore, greatly at Sir 
Paul's meroy. 

He offered to allow her five hundred a-year 
provided she never set foot in the neighbour- 
hood of Glenross or Sandon, and Mr, Hope 
agreed to pay the same sum for his daughter 
if her aunt would receive her as an inmate. 

Lady Trevlyn and Miss Jenkins (Molly 
dropped the name of Hope) went to Paris, 
where they contrived to get a good deal of 
pleasure out of life. 

That one hated Paul, and the other 
detested his bride goes without saying; but, 
perhaps, Gertrade and her husband soffered 
nothing from this ill will. 

Gertrude never went to Girton, and Paul 
never took another holiday engagement. They 
were married when the snowdrops bloomed on 
Frank Sandon’s grave. 

It was a very quiets ceremony. Charley 
Digby was best man, and Adrian Hope, who 
had settled with his wife at White Ladies, 
gave away his daughter. 

The Sandons will not have to part from 
Lady Emily again, for her husband resigned 
his post in Maryland, and became M.P. for 
the borough of which Sandon Castle formed a 
part of the estate. 

He makes a far better prospective master 
than poor Frank, but the memory of the dead 
heir ig still cherished at the Oastle. He was 
idle and careless perhaps, bat he gave his life 
for Gertrade's, and those who love her can 
never forget the sacrifice. 

Yourg Lady Trevlyn still believes in the 


cent Adrian Hope had answered the anxious ; higher edacation of women, and is quite as 





fond of reading as in the days when she fiat 
became Paon Asuton's Porru! 


[THE END ] 








Scarronocy, or the science of telling the 
character of a man by the wear of the soles 
of his boots, has been attentively studied by a 
8 wiss doctor of the name of Galli. Speaking 
briefly, wear at the back of the heels invaria- 
bly indicates conceit, pride, and vanity. Soles 
worn towards the toes demonstrate deceit and 
even criminality, while sa sole that shows an 
equal amount of wear on every part of the sur- 
face denotes a frank, upright, and fearless 
character. 

A macuing that makes cans for a fruit- 
packing concern in Oalifornia is now 
attracting attention on account of its great 
ingenuity. The machine cuts a piece of tin 
into four parta and then passes them to a 
feeder where they are seized by a revolving 
wheel by which the can is formed. It iscom- 
pletely soldered by an ingenious process, afser 
which the machine tests it by dipping it in 
hot water and subjecting it to pressure. 
When finished by this marvellous machine 
the oan has no solder on the inside and is per- 
fectly free from acids. 

Tw Spain a certain kind of snail costs one 
penny each, In Paris snails are not considered 
ia season until the first frost, about the end of 
Ostober or the beginning of November. Your 
wealthy Parisian eats about fifteen or twenty 
for breakfast. Instead of cracking hie egg, 
he oracks his snail. If he ia more than uually 
blessed with this world’s goods, he follows up 
with a dish of frogs’ legs, which ‘' stands him 
in” close upon a sovereign, snd a neat little 
salad of dandelion leaves—this last, by the 
way, an excellent dish, with nothing repulsive 
about it. 

Tae home of the American “blae wasp” 
ia built of clay, thimble-shaped, and originally 
containing but one apartment, In the lower 
part of this cul de sac the wasp deposits its 
eggs. Immediately over them it draws a thin, 
glutinous curtain. Upon this curtain it packs 
away the proceeds of ita hunting exouraione, 
such as spiders, flies, and all other inseots 
which it regards as suitable food for ita young. 
Consequently, when the young exoape from 


the ova, they find above them a well-stocked - 


larder, and gradually eat their way through 
the choice depository, finally appearing to the 
delighted world in the agreeable form and 
statare of perfect wasps, 

Art a recent meeting of chemists in London, 
& gentleman described a little microphone 
which would render audible the footsteps of a 
fly. The little apparatus consista of a box 
with a sheet of straw paper stretched on its 
upper part. Two carbons, separated by a 
morsel of wood, and connected with the two 
circuit wires, are fastened to it, and a carbon 
pencil, placed crosswise between the two, ia 
kept in this position by a groove made in the 
latter. A very weak battery is then svffi sient 
to set the instrament at work, and when the 
fly walka over the sheet of paper it produces 
vibrations strong enough to react energetically 
on an ordinary telephone. 

A new game called “ Queries" is just fitted 
to while away a summer evening, when ons 
feels too indolent for sustained conversation. 
It is much easier to amuse oneself than to 
talk, you know, in this warm weather, First, 
an energetic member of the party—usualiy 
host or hostess—writes questions on paper, 
sufficient room being left for the anewere, 
They are all folded, dropped into a basket, 
and thoroughly mixed. Each person draws 
one, opens and reads it, writes the answer, 
folds it again and drops it into the basket. 
Then whoever is good at deciphering strange 
handwritings is appoint«d to read aloud the 
result of the intellectas! efforts of the 
assembly, The answers are often olever acd 
amusing. 
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FACETLE. 


Tur man who has lived for himself has the 
privilege of being bis only mourner. 

‘Bue doesn’t belong to our set,” as the hen 
said when the duck waddled by. F 

Accorp1ne to'law a widow-is entitled to her 
third, busthe men are generally shy after she 
bas buried her second: 

‘*Do you know your’ alptiabst, Johuny?” 
Yes.” “ What letter comes after B?” 
** Oh, lots of emt. Twenty-four altogether.” 

Tr you-want to see worldly ambition strug. 
gling with a righteous deeire -to be good, take 
&® woman to church wiih an old haf on. 

Tugy were going down to. dinner. He: 
‘*‘ May I sit on your right hand?” ‘ Bester 
sit on a chair.” He sat. 

Ir is all very well to-have # clook on the 
stairs, but it is not atall desirable to have it 
ron down and strike one,. 

Ir is surprising the amount of trouble s 
man. will endure before it reaches him, says 
the Atchison Globe. 

To jadge by the’notmber of eilver and 
goldem weddings that are constantly being 
observed, marriage is not a universal failcre, 

THERE are occasions when a man feels that 
& real: good sneeze would do him more good 
than a big legacy, 

Ir becomes’ an ‘interesting question how 
much puffery and advertising some women 
can stand without laughing themselves: 

‘Toe elehhant is. a wise animal.” 
“Why?” “Beoause he never allows the 
baggage emashers to’ touch his trunk.” 

“Do you. believe. man sprang from. the 
ape?" ‘No; bat I believe women eprin 
from the mouse—in fact, I've gseen-her do it.” 

Tus henpecked husband who misses éraim 
he has promised bia wife to return by, ‘ catehes 
it” when -he gets home, 

WHEN & Woman goes -away t0 make a three 
weeks’ vieit the probabilities ate that she wilh 
stay six.. A mem will staré out-torstay six 
months and berbask at tha end of a week: 

* War novelty wonld you suggest for nity 
five o’elook ten 7” asks a young lady reader, 
Something ecobstantia? to eat’ would be a 
weloome novelty ‘to most healthy guests. 

Tae Englith’ langosge containe: about 
385,000 word, and yet” some “nren’carmet’call 
together ertougtti to make an» after-dinner 
epeech. 

“I wave euch an inddlgent husband,” said 
little Mra. Doll. “ Yes, so George says,” 
responded Mrs: Spitefal. “Sometimes 
indulges too mecb, doesn't he?”’ 

Berta: " Don’t I look @ perfeot fright in 
my new sacque, though?” Clara (absent- 
roindedly).: “Yes.” “You meanthing! I'll 
never speak to you again as long as I live!" 

Mrs. T.. Younewire (sobbing): “ Y-you are 
ungratefal,.. Dido't I bake you three big. cakes 
last week, and what have you done for me?” 
Thomas: “ Didn't I eat them?” 

Ayxis: “ Pooh! Tiere are as -gocd fish in 
the sea:as ever. were canght.”’ Tom: ‘I 
don’t believe it, judging from the rate great 
big ones were caught Jasé season,’’ 

Ir at& Dersxnvs —Orator: ‘Are we in 
favour of the importation of foreign industry ? 
For instance: are we in favoar of imported 
glasses?"' Voiee from the galery: “ That 
depends on what's in ‘em, guv’nor,”’ 

: Tere, unole, that makes two hundred: 
and seventeen prevents, Aren't? lovely?” 
‘'My dear Penelope, I think et} under- 
stand why we are told that in heaven there is 
to be no giving:in marriage.” 

Brices: ‘I had a dickens of #timeto‘dey:” 
Braggs: “ What-was*it?” Briggs: “ Jaet’ 
for fan I ehook my fistiat a biitd ‘begger 
across the street, and he chased me three’ 


streets and up a court’ before I could get’ 
away.” 





Tre sage who eaid; ‘' The love-letter that 
contains anything of interest toa thir? party 
isnot a love-letter,” never ruomntaged around 
when a boy, and stumbled on a bundle of biz 
big sister's lettera from her best fellow. 

“ Warsz is the girl of lorg ago?” sings 
Joaquin Miller. We saw her the: othen day, 
Joaq. Bat she isn’t a girl any more. She 
had grey hair, and a wart. on her nose, had:no 
teeth, and. wore specs. 

To hear cats fighting under your. wiadow -is 
a tiga that the air will socom befall of missiles 
and. profanity.. To. avoid, it+scientists have 
struggled with the problem for ages; and 
finally declare it to be unavoidable, 

“Dr you,” he: inquired, im an intens 
sentimental: tone; ‘never sigh for death ?” 
“ Whose?” she inquired, with aninterestand 
prom ptness that brought bim back to earth s> 
fase that he fairly lost his breath. 

“I pont meet you at Mies Sveltt’s any 
more.’ ‘'No; she and I have hada differ. 
ence of opinion.” “‘ Nothing sertous, I hope ?”’ 
‘*Ohpno; only I thought ‘I wae the man she 
ought to marry, and she thought I warn’ tr.” 

Mrs Watts: “How is your new girl?” 
Mrs. Potts: “Oh, she's & perfect heathen. TI 
left her to straighten” things up, before the 
minister called; and whe never even dusted the 
Bibie.”’ 

Jinks: “ Have you selected a trade or :pro- 
feasion for. your boy?” Winks: ‘“‘I shall 
make a plumber of him.” ‘' Has-he.a bent 
that-way?” ‘He's born for it. Tell him to 
do a thing immediately, and he won't think of 
it again for a week.’ 

‘ Tuere is one thing abont the gwip,”’ said 
Chappie,. who. was just recovering from 
inflacszs, ‘it always attacks the weakest 
part’ “So I understand,” said. Mias 
Sharpe; ‘you had.ist all iu. the head, I 
believe.” 

‘Mao, what. made thee presoher: ke 
saying eonsthing about his cars?” asked: 

. “I didu’t hear bim say anything 
about them,’ ssid mamms, ‘ Well) he saiéy 
‘O my hearers,’ and 1 thougbt-tbat- meant bis 
ears,” 

Mx. B!: * Ob'! it isnt an invariabe ‘rule 
that she pars of fhe body most in uve inerenses® 
in size Look*at your month?’ Mrs. B.: 
‘What do you mean by: that, Mr, B.7” 
“Ob, nothing; only your mouth isthe same 
sweet littie rosebad-it ever-wae! " 

Rosenserc Senior: ‘Simon, my poy, now 
that you are going into. pizness for yourself; 
let ms gif you von good role to follow.” 
Rosenberg Janior: “ Vell, fader?” Senior: 
“It's dis: If‘your customers don’t cce vat 
dey vant, make dem vant vat dey see.” 

Lavra (in January): Just see. the lovely 
gift from my dear. papa—a delicious epider 
in silver, with _garset eyes: The. Same (in 
Jane): Yes, I’m sick. Sach. a.shock.as 1 
had at the picnic yesterday! A great, horrid 
beast of a spider fell right into my plate! No 
wonder I fainted: dead away. 

‘* We had a monkey at our house for a pet: 
bot pa gave him: away, an’ I’m-awlal.sorry,"’ 
said Jimency te-his friend, ‘‘ Did you love the 
monkey?" asked his. companion, ‘ No,” 
said Jimmy; “but the monkey used to: get 
blamed for everything that went wrong, and 
now I do.” 

Doctor: ‘Tt was the: most: difficult: case 
I ever saw. I exhausted every’ resource on 
him, and atlast I was successtal with a very 
complicated eystemmof injections of co¢aines’’ 
Layman: ‘But; dootor, hedied.” Doston: 
“1 know: very’ well -he’ die#, bat ‘heodied 
cured,” 

Saort-srenttas Lavy Anrtsr (to old 
labourer): ‘' My’ good ‘man; what~are those 
benutiful waving objects near’ those: trees, 
rivallitg the latter themeelves “in~grace and 
beanty of outline, making such “s beantiftl 
variety in the landscape, and seeming to hang 
'twixt earth and heaven?” O18 labourer 


ere J 


A Scotcu witness, some Phat, ivim to xe, 
varication, was severely handled bya -crovp. 
examining counsel. ‘“ Howfar ia it betwee; 
the two farms?" said the counsel. “ By ths 
road it’s twa mile.” ‘ Yes;bat om your oath, 
how far is it as the crow flies?” “TI dinng 
ken ; I never*was # crow.” 


Brrorz @ young; man. marries he shon!i 
learn not to ask foolish: questions, What, 
my. angel,” exclaimed. a-youtbfnol hasbang 
bursting into the kisohen, ‘‘ doing the cooking 
yourself? What is is?" “Why, Edger, 
how foolish of you!. Hdw in the world oan J 
tell till I see what-it tarms ont?” 

Scene: Board echoohin Glasgow, Teacher: 
‘‘ Now, before we paree shia sentence, let ms 
gee that you! undesatand the:meaning.o! the 
words it contains, ‘The widow wept-for the 
loss of hen son.’ Now, Jamie.Stoddars, ic)! 
me whatisa‘ widow?’” Jamie: ‘* A widdy's 
jaist a wite whit.keeps ladgers.” 

Customer: “ TH. giva-you -five-shillings Jor 
that book, That's every: penny it’s. worth,’ 
Olerk; ‘“‘I—I——” Customer, (intexrupi- 
ing}: ‘ Five shillings, om nothings’ Clerk 
“Very well, sir, Thanks; Cash! I was 
trying to say that the retail.price.of the book 
wae three.and-nine,. bus. you.wouldn’t allow 
me.to,"” 

Morgen: ‘! Well, did you gobithat-sitas tion 
aecfiiceboy?" Little San: “No! * Waat 
was the matier?” ‘ Don's know, The 
gentleman was a lawyer,and: he asked me it 
I wave good whistler; and Ltold :him I wa: 
the bes whistler on our street, and he said] 
wouldn't do. I thinkbhe must-want a regular 
profcasional,"’ 

Mrs. O'Rourke: “I wish yes wad-give me 
an ordher for some medicine, your tiverencs, 
fer little Jimmy here. He’s been ailing for 
two wakes.” Father Reiily: ‘' I thinka little 
soap and water would do him:aamach good ae 
anything’ MrevO Rourke: ‘' Would gez give 


it ‘to hiar before-or afther hia males, your 
riverence 7” 

Visrron: “ Ate’ you" goiag to«bera great 
men when’ you grow “up, oe?” Willie: 


“ You bet } I'ot going to bean Arotic explerer." 
‘© An Arotie exptorer’s life ie fall of hardshizs, 
Witte.” “ Yes'm, Baw I cam stand’’em; I 
reckon.” ‘I like your epirit, my boy There 
isa great deal of glory to be gaimed in'a carecr 
of that kind.” “ Yes'm, And you don't never 
have to wash your faces” 

A wontry schoolmaster*of a parish ‘schoo! 
economised ‘tinre by flogging all the bad boys 
on Saturday: Oa’ one occasion an nrchic 
insisted on knowing what he wag whipped for. 
Because: his name ~was-on oa tatetiant the 
only answer in; but upow investigation 
er master of > rod’ discovered that he had 
picked up the wrong list, and floggett ‘all ihe 
good ‘boys of the confirnrstion class, 

“You may talk. as much as you. pjeseé 
about the impoliteness of womer in ompi- 
buses,” a gentleman déclaxed. some dayé 
since, ‘‘ but I've been riding on thig line for 
ten years now, twice a day, and I’ve never 
given up my seat.yet thas I baven's. been 
thanked for it.” “How many times have 
you given it up, do you suppose?” inquired 
his interested auditor. ‘* Oace.'” 

Spacer: ‘Now, my dear, Iam preparei to 
work with some comfort. I have bought 3 
fountain’ pen; and there ia no danger of me 
putting my ‘maucilage brash into the ink 
now,” Mre, Spacer (ten minutes later): 
“Deas me! Whatis the matter? What ers 
you kicking up such a-rowabeut?" Spacer 
(zavagely): “I absentawindedly dipped my 
new fountain pen into the mucilage bottie.’’ 

Poxsoxsr: ‘I"m beeoming-quite tired c? 
old Duste, He's treating me ‘very’ shabbily. 
Popinjay : “ Waat's up now?" Ponsorby: 
‘©T wanted to goto the races last’ Monday; °° 
I told him my granduncle’wae dead, What 
do you think he said?” Popinjay: “ Can't 

”’ Ponsonby: ‘ He ssid my grandostle 
usually dies on Friday; and ‘dee! toilet me 





(greffly); “ My shirts.” 
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Bet Ropes have come.in again, nos on walls 
put round dainty .waibta. 

Tue Enmprést of Anetria wil winter inher 
new palacs at Coffe, which ‘is now nearly 
completed. 

Tne Gereian Emipéeyor has other, sfilie- 
tions besides hia: withered arm and - ceaf 
ear, He *suffere ‘greatly from’ insdaienia; 
getting probably lese eleep thin any ‘other 
monarch in Europes: 

Ir is ptadtically settled that, in the event of 
the Prince-of Watee coming» to the throne, he 
will be oalled H@ward VEL, 

Ty the ‘réig of Qdeen’ Anne’ patoles” 
were used as polifidal badges; the ig Delles 
wore them ‘on the right, and thd-Tories on 
the left side of their faces or foréhesds,” 

“Tue prettiedt* boy’ that -ever°weft to 
Eton; "—that id‘how Mr. Gladstone, was, as 
a Iad, described by Roderick Marchison, .in 
words that remind onevof Milton's fame as 
“the lady of the‘Oolfege:" 

A wew fatioy ‘in ‘photograph " frames ies 
metal case wiht tha edged *aréund thé spice 
for the photograph curled back, torn: raggedly 
here and there and enameled +0 represéut 
birch bark, 

A ransom bandlé uniqné,, even “if ‘not pir- 
ticularly femihine, is-of corkexactly imitating 
the one that’ flies out: fromthe champagne 
bottle, Who will @fe¥ Have te courage to 
carry it? 

Every. inflaeried:. which . France :can. com- 
mand baé: been: brought: to | beat on the 
Le 3 of Rhésiato'indude’ hit to henotr 
Paris with an Impérial visit in the auttiimn. 
It is believed that the Empress and :the 
Czarewitoh will go, 

Lapy Ste anit ube _ oan ters officey — 
ever m said’ about alderminnesres’ a: 
county ccuneillorésses,. There is no dispute 
on the point, bectuse a er Pesress. is 
one. Shé cat tithe round the ehuréb, 
and show people to their seats, if shé chidoses 
to do 80. 

Tur Queen lever infante #8 heartily 
honest nfotherfy’ dane 's ‘the ‘whole ‘of 
her subjectd, and i¥ wis crésily a pretty and 
touching sight»at the:chrietening of her latest 
Cescendant; to seb the deptusgeharian Empress 
of India holding her -tiny. great-gran@chiid (in 
those womanly bards; that have held orb and 
sceptré “Idk ‘muve’ that half #-centriry,” snd 
— the baby’s criés--with tender soiici- 
ta e. 

It is, aafd, that Alexandér Rankin, the 
Scotchmam. who succeeded John. Brown ae 
Highlond servant to the Queen,’ baw ‘obtained’ 
almost ae nisvkéd an infiténed in the royal 
household as Brown posseseed, Ho ig a ptr- 
sonal attendatit of’ the ~ Quteri, oi; every 
journey, 

It weethe Qaeen'’s vitt? to Lord Brendel 
bané at aes aap in 1842; that. — 
engagement of a -piper> asa reguiam feature 
of the Royal estabnetinate: reset that 
memiorablevisit tHe a acpi ah et played 
at breakfast, at-loncheon. and at-dinner, as 
well as whenever’ the Queén® and! Prince 
Consort passed in or ont of the Castle. That 
_ js oe —— hér novel experience 

&8 evidentiby the subsequent appointment 
of & Queen's piper» 

Tue royal plate at Windsor is altogether 
worth about £1,800000. Thete ‘are queint 
pieces which were taken from the Spanish 


ily as any 


Armada; a péesdook: of precious efonés from. 


India, which is valued at £40000; a tiger's 
head (also‘from J which hes a 20lid ingot 
of gold for its tongté, and orystal teeth: and 
& wonderfal. collection - of . splendidly. orna- 


mented gold shields, one of which was mde: 
for George IV. out of his snnff-boxes, and is | bag 


STATISTIOS, 


Turner aré 70 000 gas jets in Londor si¥eets. 
Tn. every 1,000 men in the British Army 
only 18 are over six feet in heigh?. 

oo cost of An army horse is neatly 


Tae average weight of a tram “is:fonr and 
heif tont,-of an omnibus only two-tone: 

A sTATIst1orAN has figured ou¥ tht“ while 
France has gained in sixty years only six 
million in population, England bas gained 
fifteen million, and Germany twenty-three 
niflfion: 





GEMS. 


'Tis not always what we have accomplished, 
but what we have hoped to, that has afforded 
us the most eatisfaction, 

He who osnnos’ feel friendehfp’ iv -alike 
incapable of lové. Let @ wtmin beware of 
the man who owns that he loves no'one but 
herself, 

Don't worry whether the man who says 
nice things to you means them or not.. The 
fact that he takes’ the ‘pains’to say them is a 
compliment. He donbtlesy has an axe to 
grind, but. it doesn’s follow that you. must 
turn the grindstone. 

Ir needs wite aud patient. effort to make 
home the most attractive place of all—and it 
should never be’ less than that. Those 
womanly arts which by the’ skilful sonoh lend 
beauty and grace tothe plainest things, and 
froma being homeby-make themto be'home. like, 
are all needed to this‘end. Miry ‘a husband 
too prone to stray might be kept by his own 
— by no more art or subiler ekill shan 
this. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Woscrstern Savce.—One quart of white 
wine vinegar, ore ounes cayenne r, one 
tablespoon ketchtp, one o SOY, 8)x onnoes 
ehalot chopped, two: ounces cloves: pounded. 
Mix all the ingredient# in «ajar, ‘shake pretty 
often, let stand fdr & month, strain and bottle 
for use, 

Grern Pra Sovr Maicre.—Boil in two 
quarts of water one quart .of old green peas 
and a largé sprig of mint, antl: they oan be 
rubbed through a sieves add to'#hé fignor a 
pint of young peas, the héded Of fw heads of 
lettuce, a-handfol. of spihaok-cut snail, one 
onion, and a quarter of a -pound’ of butter ; 
add‘salt and white peppor to suit taste, boil 
half.an-hour ; serve with fcied bread. 

Oatit#in Fatrrtrs.—Oae egg well. besion, 
add one teacop of cooked oatmeal and bewt 
well, one half. teaspoonfal: of ’salt,’ one table: 
spoonfol of sugar, one halfteacup of sweet 
milk; pet say yin rer. eg power 
mixed with thé « flour” beforé -adding,. and 
enough flour to make a good thick. batter. 
Drop in small speonfdld. in hot-lard,. and iry 
brown. Don’t ‘have the Se eg large, 
or the cakes will not be done in the middle, 

Catr’s-roor Jrtry rér* Invartbs —T wo 
onlt'y feet, WA osx water, half, poxnd sugar, 
two lemons, a few inches of stich cinnamon, 
Scald the feet, and scrape and wash them 
well; pit them on to boil with the water; and: 
boil slowly for five'honers strhitt then’ and 
leave’ to coo?, Tae “all thé Yat. off tha: top 
quite clean, and pnf the stock in a. pan with 
ste rind ‘of ‘the Basen “<tiintg ‘pated off, the 
juice, the cinnamon, £0 and two whites 
and'shells of eggs: Stir ale 4iH it boil atew 
minutes, then pour it twite th¥otPh ‘a jelly’ 
) or fine toweh Altér ite boils’ it 
stand ‘af thetide‘of the“firé “for at cast tem: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Amerissang, on am aversge; are” the 
greater’ eaters'ia the world. 

Mr, Piruan casa that only one perton in 
eight who professes to wiite shorthand ofn 
tranzoribs hia noses, 

Tue word “ fad’ is. made up of the first 
three letters. cf the words-"' fore day ''—a most 
sensible Cerivation, as one will ees,: 

Every workmwyr ia Japan wears on:his oap 
and on his back’ an insoription © gividg bis 
business and his employer's name, 

A pneumatic saddle, which may he filled 
With either air Or whiter, had been invented by 
a Parisian. For riding lorg distances, either 
of horsebatk ov ona bieyole, it’ia a desider- 
atum, 

Tun Chinees poper- currency is in.red, white 
and yellow paper, with gilt lettering and 
gorgeous littie baed-drawndeviess. The bills, 
to the ordinary financier, might pass for wash- 
ing bills, bu# they are-worth good money in 
the flowery kingdom. 

Ir is said thas the ear ‘ia the moet’ useful 
orgaa-for the identification of criminals, No 
matter how muoh the crininat distérts bis 
fentores: when placed” béfore the-oamers; the 
ear remains an organ possidle for identi. 
ostion. 

It isan old story of the Scotch Presbyterian 
who said; ‘ Tiat the devil is bad, you.can 
tell by bis very name ; for, if. you take away 
the d, it is ovil, and take away the de, itis 
vile; and+ake! awag-thé dev it ie dil). so that 
he is an ili, vile, evil devil” 

An. epifitttiast on ‘the  sutjeot states that 
each héafl of Clover is composed of about sixty 
distinct fower-tubes, and each of these con- 
tains. suger not to-exceed. the five-hundyedth 
pars ofa grain. The proboscia of theohoney 
bee. must’ therefore bo. inserted into five bun- 
dred olover:tubes before one grain of sugar can 
be obtained. There are seven thousand grain 
in a pound, ané ad howey” contains thréc- 
fourths'ot its weight of Gry tugar, each’ ptunt 
of clover honey would represent the insertion 
of its probokcis inte two millibn-five handred 
thousand clover headla., 

Tne men-with a busky voies_is never san- 
goiné, He’ is a+ pessimist, and gazes with 
unexpected eyas at the progress of events, 
Quick, bar ily defined toes denote thevenér- 
getio man, thd originstor of projects, They 
characteriza the “ man of the world,” the man 
of dotion, not of wWotght. Tie slow and heti- 
tating speaker is) xarely quiokin actién. His 
mental processes are tardy, though the. pre- 
duots may be of per manent value, Indecision is 
hia obief defect, and he is never guilty’of exter: 
gétio retolve.. The man of great intellect/an 
good ‘heart has usally ‘a -rich' and plessing 
voice. In ordinary conversation it Ie low 
toned, ferent, ‘and disviot:.- In ths beat of 
friendly débate it rolls forsti io loud but bar- 
monious vibrations, 

Tur most recently suguested- remedy for 
drunkenness is pevroleot, or pars ffi 1 oi!; which 
the attention! of the 6%, Petersourg: medical 
anthtrities wan culled by accident, It appeare 
that a man, who had been drinking bearily 
for four dsys and nights, entered in a com- 
plete. state of intoxication a grocer’s shop, 
without being conewions of wherehe wasor 
what he was doing. Unonotited by the-shop. 
keeper, ‘he staggered up'so'nn’ open ono. of 
petroleni and began drinking trom it: With 
diffidulty he was dragged away from thé cask, 
and, seeing the large quantity of petroleum 
he bad.imbibad, it was.expeoted be would 
fall «down © seneelées,’- and be eeriourly - ill. 
Instead of thie, however, it is related that the 
petroleumphed cared bim of alt the ill effects 
of OverGtinking, the nantes, anstesdivest of 
gait, and hei Gi ing, a8. if. by 


ibappear 
ghétid | magic. In fact, isis statea he left the shop 


‘sober, and, quite another: man.as compared 








=— ten thousand potnds, There are four 
ax plates, which Goat twenty tix guintas 


minutes; put it ine wetted: shape, and stand: 
‘irate = pe, and stand 


with what-he:wus before he took the draught 
o* petroletti.” 
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LL TT I a NS ee ARERR A 


ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O.em.—The Rev. 0. H. Spurgeon was born in 1834. 

A. K. W.—The story “‘ Out of the Gloom ” commenced 
in No, 1,469, and finished in that number. 

A. T.—The population of Canada is increasing, and to 
4 eunsdiasehe extents through emigration. . 

J. Howarp.—We have no means of knowing the 
quickest steam passage from Glasgow to Belfast. 

N. Baownz.—A brother is under no legal obligation 
to maintain a sister. 

In Dovst.—The Lord-Lientenant of Ireland has the 
power to reprieve or pardén a condemned criminal. 
eee Parcels Post came Into operation August 





Dysart.—The letters “o,f.” as a merchant's abbrevia- 
tion, stands for cost, Insurance, and freight. 

Jacxk.—An apprentice may claim possession of his 
indenture at the termination of his apprenticeship. 

V. V.—A yearly tenancy is assumed co. alx months’ 
notice) unless there is an agreement to contrary. 

Gora Oct.—Armidale ts $13 miles same of Sydney. 
Rallway all the distance, fare £2 10s. 

A. - —The correc’ B mney is ‘In der Hebte ich 

das Ewige”—In thee I loved the Eternal. 
M. M—“The Lives of the Saints” contains many 
nF. of the Christian Ohurch, 

Kare.—Dissolve a little borax in water and wash 
your hands in the solution. 

Paper Boy.—About twice as much power is required 
to stop an express train as to start one. 

0. B.—The Pope was formerly called ‘The Pape,” 
which means the same as “papa,” or father. 

A Riootar Reaper.—It is a question we cannot 
possibly answer, not knowing the circumstances. Oaly 
a lawyer can tell you. 

Pensz.—There isa preparation for the purpose sold 
by most shoesellers. A little milk will clean the boots 
if they are not discoloured. 

Maaciz May.—The cost of the story “ Beryl's Secret,” 
from the firat to the twenty-third chapter, inclusive, 
will be, post paid, Is. 43d. 

0. L.—The landlady may detain the lodger’s goods as 
security for payment of rent; bat she has no power to 
dispose of them. 


Taz Don.—There are several modes of altering one’s 
mame; the most usual, perhaps, is to lodge a deed-poll 
in Chancery. 


Vat.—You can obtain all information, without cost, 
at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
London, 8.W. 

Aanuzs.—A perfectly white Hoglish terrier is found 
come It is a novelty, but by no means an 
impossibility. 


Otp Reaprr.—There were three trials in the Mor- 
—_ divorce case, June, 31370, Mn May, 1874, and March, 


Vicror.—The wy = oe by 2 ww claim poases- 
aion of everything epee be the deceased, and he 
must then dispose of it in accordance with the will. 

st MSI wphny tayo | 
on a windy day in a cool place. The sun draws the 
pgp et pee 

K. T,—The information you desire is not given in the 
army List,” and the enly wag to get 12 would bo to 
write for it. 

A Loser.—The wife would have one-third, the child 
the remainder, and the husband's brother would have 
no claim st al. 


Devon.—The Bank of Scotland !siued one-pound 
notes their issue has since 


continued without interruption. 


haan ape wy Rae is an abbreviated 13'- Canter- 
bury ga’ because pilgrims janterbury 
rode at the pace of a moderate gallop. 

InDIGNANT.—A fficer has a —_— to demand 

aimissaion to take a corpse found drowned into the 
a yy FN Fy FY hd 
bas such right. 

Waoncep Onz.—A husband cannot compel his wife to 
enter the work payments on her 
account to the Guardians If he deserts her the 

can p him, 

Marrsa.—lIf your daughter and her children become 
chargeable to the you may be required to con- 
— to their support. Otherwise, you are not legally 


GzrmMAn.—The household regiments are always re- 
crulted under special conditions which are stated on 
pm displayed at the post offices when recruits are 





— er indicted on five charges and 
each, and for each offence sentenced to 
= years’ pay TERT a to.ua “ con- 


currently,” would serve five years in 

Woreman.--We should think the dockyards at Ports- 
mouth would be closed to the public on Bank Holiday, 
bat cannot say for certain. A reply post-card to the 
Soperintendent would obtain the information. 








Poor Wit.—On0 fact will suffice, we think—it will 
cost you between £30 and £40 O reach the South 
African gold-fields. Our decided opinion is, that it ls 

ot worth your while to go out as an emigrant. 


Hew.—1. _& ae te constly govesl ce same. co Oo 
peneeey bee been ascertained. 2. This depends on 
conditions of settlement. 8. You may obtain a copy on 
forwarding the proper fees. 
Durmer.—If your property is it would 
be well to take logul advice for your future protection ; 
but you will not be responsible for yeu husband's 
liabilities, so far as your separate property is concerned. 
Jet.—If you can show that the persons kept the 
pigeon knowing it to be yours, and refused to give it 
Up on you may summon them for illegal 


yt gg oro 
pa bee gh : pg ty 4h 
great disasters, ou every exploiers have 
returned alive. 


Puy.is:.—Very gently heat the neck of the bottle over 
a gas burner. Waen it is warmed through, and before 
the heat has touched the cork, the latter may be 
extracted. 


THE GRANDSIRE’S MUSINGS. 


Tux grandstire site by the cottage, 
They have wheeled out bis old arm-chair, 
That the first warm breath of the spring-tide 
play with his silver hafr ; 
That his eyes may fiush at the growing 
of young green wheat near by, 
Or follow the year's first swallow 
That is skimming along the sky. 


Nearly a hundred spring-tides 
Have the beauty of earth renewed, 
Bins he fist looked out ofthat cottage 
And its varied acres v! 
eS have altered 
Steadily year by year, 
Though the charming scenes that produced them, 
The same as of old appear. 


as of his great-, dchildren 
gvmboling af his 


Fresh as an Eden isle, 
With the world and thy Iife before thee, 
Where j»xy never ceased to smile," 


His grandson 9 by the gate-way, 
Sturdy and 
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Surrerixc Amy.—Merely warm the back by the fire, 
and never continue keeping the back exposed 
heat after it has become comfortably 
otherwise is debilitating. 


Lorp aS —If a man deserts after one and 


but for a long-service man he would need ds 00, ccher. 
wise it would affect his pension. 


Nomser Five—A volunteer must attend the in- 
anes. Application to be absent must be addressed 
the commanding-officer, But it is ow sickness or a 
poe great urgency that would induce that officer 
to allow a man to be absent. 


Trrry.—Assuming that the wall is own 
perty, can restrain an eling enue = 


Scapsaling pen § te ete war. + et 
own rights you must be careful not injure your 
neighbour’s property. 


eee 
R. J.—There ts no emigration to Patagont 

are there reliadle =——* oe to the tenrieery ore 
motts whatever ty ciliand anaanty 6 see as 
men’ 

Do not think of going. _ 


Bessiz.—To make pepe E cake, to = pound of 
flour add ten ounces of powdered sugar, ten ounces of 
butter, —_ eggs, halfa ante (grated), and an equal 
cue S ground cinnamon, or mace and cinnamon 


Srirr —By writing to Secretary, Civil Ete Bes. 
mission, Cannon-row, Westminster, Yee de- printed 
form saying when first competition to takeeed place, aud 
the subjects in which candidates are examined. [+ is 
rather a stiff “‘exam.” 


—Fishes that live in deep water, where much 
are dull in colour, 


hile those that inhabit shallow generally 

of the bcightest colours, due, it is said, to the ligh; 
them through the water. 

Dor.—A great deal of the furniture is 


cream of tartar, one 


a little TD eh EE eee ag Ape 
It hasa of about five thousand, about cns- 
fourth belong to the Greek Ohurch and the 
ESD SO He ta 


‘ebruary—1604, 1632, 1660. 1688, 3¥28, 1755, 1734 
1824, 1852, 1880, 1920, 1948, 1976, 2004; the year must 
be a leap year and Thuraday be lst January. 


D. B.—There would probably be no objection made if 
were found that you had a bottle of whisky and 


being made to evade the law the line fs at once drawn 
very straight, 
Forricnrer.—When an Cian fen Beane hee anni 








Att Back Nomegrs, Parts and Vouumes are in prini, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 856, Now Ready, price Sixpen oo, pee 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVL, beand in cloth, ia 
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